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IN PRAISE OF BOON-DOGGLING 


Editorial Foreword 


Bin EDUCATION, art, and recreational 
activities under public relief in New York City 
have recently received a black eye from an 
epithet flung across the newspaper headlines — 
“boon-doggling.” This word, used once for 
wooden windmills made by Boy Scouts, has 
been applied in derision to most of the so- 
called unproductive and merely cultural relief 
activities of the depressed white-collar class, 
whether its members are teaching woodcarving, 
drawing, music, or sports or are engaged in com- 
piling long-needed scientific reports. The hurl- 
ing of this epithet in the campaign against 
waste has probably set back intellectual and 
artistic pursuits under relief in many states. 
It takes a lot of courage to face the charge of 
“Waste, waste, waste!” Happily New York 
City has a mayor of stamina who is brave 
enough to foster even “boon-doggling” if he 
finds it in the public interest. As the Mayor 
says, some people make fun of foreign lan- 


guages. 
WASTE VS. CULTURE 


Some WASTE seems inevitable in public 
ventures into the artistic or scientific and non- 


utilitarian. No doubt as many “scandals” 
attended the construction of the pyramids in 
Egypt as the State Capitol of Pennsylvania 
with its historic murals or the now-crumbling 


paved walks of Central Park in New York 
City. Yet it is by these “‘useless” memorials 
that men measure civilization. There are many 
silver linings to the present depression, and 
among them is the widespread revaluation of 
moral standards which is sending many people 
along a soberer, healthier, more satisfying way 
of life. Another happy by-product of the de- 
pression is the aroused responsibility of local as 
well as federal government for art and for 
adult education. In the CCC camps we have 
an institution of tremendous possibilities for 
training in American character and responsi- 
bility. To artists throughout the country the 
federal government is giving unprecedented 
opportunities to realize long-suppressed dreams. 
One compensation for the depression, if eco- 
nomic recovery does not come too soon, 
will be that we have caught up just a little 
with civilization. 

Particularly the foreign-born among us, such 
as the Germans with their feeling for music and 
the Latins with their appreciation of form and 
color, can culturally enrich our national life in 
this period of industrial calm. In Europe, 
music on the march sustains the political 
morale of the population. 

In New York City the Mayor has recently 
appointed a Municipal Art Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Henry Breckinridge. 
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The one hundred members of this committee 
are divided into subcommittees to make recom- 
mendations for the public employment of 
artists and the public instruction of the citizens 
in the arts. There are committees on art plans 
and exhibits, the children’s gallery, drama, 
dance, music at popular prices, municipal 
orchestra, music program for parks, a music- 
and-art high school, the municipal radio sta- 
tion, co-operation with the settlements, and 
a municipal art center. 

In some respects American workingmen re- 
quire mental recreation even more than do the 
white-collar classes. Men and women who sit 
at desks all day may require time for physical 
games, tennis and golf and swimming, to relax 
their tired brains and bring their bodies and 
glands into harmony with their nerves. On the 
other hand, the manual worker gets the physi- 
cal exertion he needs with his work. In the 
evening he is fresh and receptive to reading or 
playing a musical instrument, choral singing 
or applauding an opera. James H. Maurer 
expressed this thought admirably in addressing 
a recreational congress: “Running, jumping, 
swimming, golf, tennis, and baseball are popu- 
larly considered the recreations for modern 
workers. They’re good, no doubt, for those who 
need them, but few do; their work gives labor- 
ing men all the physical exertion they can 
handle. What they need is recreation of a 
different, contrasting kind— music, lectures, 
good books, light opera, educational dramatic 
productions, adult education in a classroom 
with restful chairs and an atmosphere of 
democracy.” 


FOR A MUSICAL AMERICA 


O; ALL THE arts music is the most popu- 
lar and useful in training the emotions. In- 
struction in music — vocal and instrumental — 
is happily very general in the public as well as 
the private schools of America. But much of 
this training is forgotten when the child gradu- 
ates into an indifferent home whose musical 
interest is confined to passive listening to the 
radio. Private industry does much, it is true, 
to carry on in organizing bands and choral 
societies in the factories. For management be- 
lieves that music brightens the morale of em- 
ployees. The municipalities, however, should 
take more aggressive measures to open up empty 
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auditoriums and public parks to bands, orches. 
tras, and choruses and to organize young peo. 
ple, on leaving the schools, into amateur 
musical societies. The social continuity of 
students musically trained must be continued 
into life, as well as their individual proficiency, 

There are two admirable books on public 
music which survey what has been done in 
every state of the Union. These books are: 
Municipal Aid to Music in America and Music 
in Industry. Both compilations are by Kenneth 
Sherman Clark, the song writer, who was Song 
Leader of the 79th Division overseas and for 
many years an executive of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. In the 
first book Mr. Clark shows that the sums spent 
by cities for public music and the number of 
cities contributing, compared with European 
municipalities, have been relatively small. In 
Europe some cities tax their cheap amusements 
to support good music. At the same time the 
musical achievement of several of our cities, 
such as the municipal opera in St. Louis, the 
municipal organ in Portland, Maine, and the 
Long Beach (California) Band, he finds 
phenomenal. 

Particularly impressive is the achievement of 
the Department of Music of the City of Balti- 
more. Baltimore was apparently our first city 
to have a municipal anthem. The words were 
chosen from nine thousand submitted poems. 
The city employs a municipal director of 
music, Mr. Frederick R. Huber, who super- 
vises many matters, including the work of the 
municipal band and the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra. Band concerts can be held wherever 
there is an open space, for the band uses a 
portable stand which is moved about on a 
truck, as are the chairs for the audience. In 
1915 Baltimore became the first American city 
to maintain a symphony orchestra. Its success 
has been cumulative. Prices for concerts are 
sufficiently democratic, ranging from twenty- 
five to seventy-five cents. 

If this movement receives new impetus in 
1935, America may emerge from the depression 
a more musical nation as well as a land of 
happier painters and sculptors and more beav- 
tiful and more crowded museums of art. 
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SOUTH OF SCOTTSBORO 


BY BEN COTHRAN 





. ANYONE have the idea that the 
recent action of the United States Supreme 
Court in ordering new trials for the Scottsboro 
Negroes, because it was found that black men 
are excluded from jury service in Alabama, is 
going to result in Negroes sitting on juries with 
white people in the South, I am afraid that per- 
son is going to be disappointed. 

Given another year, the Scottsboro boys 
probably will be back in Washington with an- 
other conviction, hopeful that the court can 
again try to correct the injustice that has been 
done them. 

It is unfortunate that these Negroes seem 
doomed, ultimately, to die in the electric chair 
on the word of a white woman who wrongly ac- 
cuses them of raping her and that for that rea- 
son the entire South should be thought of as 
peopled by uncouth individuals who shoot a 
Negro every morning before breakfast just to 
start the day right. 

This is not the case, but it is true that the 
Negro is not justly treated by a considerable 
portion of his Southern white peers. So perhaps 
it is just as well that Mrs. Victoria Price sticks 
to her story that she and Ruby Bates, fellow 
mill worker and citizen of Huntsville, Alabama, 
were raped by approximately twelve Negroes 
aboard a Southern Railway freight train as it 
rumbled through Jackson county, in Northern 
Alabama, on March 26, 1931. 

The Negroes are innocent, but no Southern 
jury is likely to say so, and it is doubtful if the 
court in Washington is ever going to be able to 
do more than find technicalities on which to 
order new trials, eventually arriving at the 
point where it can do nothing but uphold the 
convictions, because the cases have been con- 
ducted within legal bounds. 

So, if the Negroes die, as seems inevitable, or 
if they live, which seems improbable, it still 
won’t be as important as the thing that has 
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caused it: the maladjustment of the white and 
black in their everyday relations. 

It is time we in the South realize this and 
pull our heads out of the sand. Something is out 
of order. Scottsboros are not humane occur- 
rences. 

Putting aside this case for the moment, 
what is wrong? What are the causes and the 
cures, if any? 

If there were only two classes in the South — 
white and black — perhaps things wouldn’t be 
so difficult. But there’s the white, the poor 
white, and the Negro. Economically there is 
little difference between the poor white and 
the Negro. Socially they are on the opposite 
sides of white supremacy. It is in maintenance 
of this superiority that trouble arises. 

In the beginning the South was a quiet land. 
The planter class owned the slaves, controlled 
the wealth — cotton — made the laws, and 
enjoyed life. It was sprung largely from the 
cavaliers who had come first to Virginia and 
the Carolinas. Many whites owned no slaves; 
they lived meagerly off the poorer land or were 
small tradesmen and had little contact with the 
Negro. They knew only — and this vaguely — 
that the Negro was doing labor that perhaps 
should be theirs; that he was sheltered, fed, and 
moderately happy while their lot was grim 
with the unending, monotonous routine of 
poverty. 

But they lived apart, these two classes. The 
planters came to treat their Negroes as chil- 
dren, directing them in crises and planning 
ahead for them. Occasionally an overseer or 
owner was cruel to his charges. There were 
others who didn’t believe in slavery but found 
it economically advantageous. This was the 
situation until the abolitionists began arousing 
the country. Most involved in the argument 
was the question of states’ rights; the Southern 
planter, with his individual mode of life, was 
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more than emphatic about governing himself 
as he saw fit. He was willing to fight about it 
and did; and so came to this nation its greatest 
tragedy — the War between the States. 


REVOLUTION 


Tas SouTH went into that war confident 
it would be backed by European money and 
would win in six months. The war lasted four 
years; the South was drained of money and its 
best blood. Negroes were set free; a civilization 
that had been more than a century building up 
was upset in a few years. There was chaos. 

Federal troops and carpetbaggers whooped 
down to put the South back on its feet. They 
used the Negroes for en-masse voting, put 
them in legislative halls and high offices. No 
one could possibly make a sensible argument 
that this was right. The average white, prop- 
erly trained, is a superior person to the Negro 
with equal training and should rule. My quar- 
rel is with the method. But the Negroes were 
never really in charge of affairs. They were 
merely exploited by smart Northerners. 

Out of this condition was born the Solid 
South. Every white man, high or low, forgot 
class distinction and ancient rivalry and rallied 
to a common cause — to regain the rule of the 
homeland. It took the Ku Klux Klan, it took 
privation, it took bloodshed, it took persecu- 
tion, it took a horrible paucity of living. It took 
everything the South had, but when it was 
over the Southerner ruled what was left of his 
land. 

It was not the old South. The country’s 
wealth — cotton lands — had been redistrib- 
uted, and now some of the more advancing of 
the lower white classes, some Northerners, 
and some of the old planter families owned 
it. It had to be worked, and there were no 
slaves. Who would work it? 

Most of the freed Negroes remained in the 
country, and they would grow the cotton. 
Most of the lower whites had to eat, and they 
would help. So was created share cropping, or 
tenant farming. Actually it was — and is — 
economic enslavement of men technically free. 

This system proved more vicious than recog- 
nized slavery had ever been. In the first place 
it was not administered with the same wide- 
spread humanity, because the same class of 
people was not entirely at the helm. In the 
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spring the planter would stake the share 
cropper to mules, implements, food, shelter 
while he raised cotton. In the fall the cotton 
was harvested, and the planter sold it. No mat- 
ter what the price might be, the share cropper 
found himself owing money to the planter 
when living expenses for the year had been 
deducted or, at best, in possession of a few 
dollars. There was no education for these peo- 
ple; they had to accept the planter’s figures as 
correct. Food and supplies were available only 
at the plantation commissary, and prices were 
arbitrary. So, in a good year, these people got a 
little to eat, a cabin to sleep in, and, in the fall, 
a few dollars. Here white and black were equal. 
There was no superiority. 

The population remained rural. Carpetbag 
rule had gutted state treasuries; greedy politi- 
cians had created innumerable county govern- 
ments to be supported on meager funds which 
precluded adequate public education. 

These were the labor pains attendant on the 
birth of a new country. 


PRODUCT OF REVOLUTION 


Oy au tHe things that grew out of this 
birth, the fastest-growing was the poor white 
growing poorer. 

This person is sorry to look at. Through 
generations the never-ending struggle for mere 
existence has sapped him physically, mentally, 
morally, so that there has been always retro- 
gression and never progression. He has helped 
build the wealth but never shared in it. He has 
married his own blood and weakened his breed. 
He hasn’t been given much of a chance for 
happiness. 

Yet of such stuff is the bulk of white popula- 
tion in the South. These people are share crop- 
pers, or they own a few pitifully poor, barren 
acres or they sweat and toil in thousands 
of cotton mills or they make a God-knows- 
how sort of living in the too many tiny com- 
munities scattered the length and breadth of 
the South. They are used just as the Negro is 
but still they are told they are superior to him 
and must assert this superiority, when the only 
way they know how to do it is to knock the 
black man down. 

A person who is constantly battling the ele- 
mental forces of life cannot be blamed if his 
outlook becomes bitterly narrowed and il 
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logically prejudiced. If his standard of living 
affords nothing better than a dismal sort of 
existence that keeps him half-starved and sus- 
ceptible to many ailments that curtail his 
mental and physical growth and that of his 
children and their children after them, he can- 
not be blamed if he is bigoted in his few beliefs, 
if resentment at things he doesn’t understand 
has cankered so long within him that he acts 
savagely and violently when an opportunity 
for expressing this resentment presents itself. 
Blame, rather, those who have allowed this 
condition to come about. 

There you have the Southern poor white, 
tragic product of a civilization that grew hap- 
hazardly in the years after the war. 

Numerically this class is the majority and 
important in politics. Smart politicians have 
seen the expediency of the bugle call of white 
supremacy that was sounded in the din of the 
reconstruction, and now it has been pounded 
and pounded into the heads of all, until belief 
has become traditional that a white skin is the 
only requisite of superiority. This is not so. 

In slave days the Negro got whatever world- 
ly goods he possessed from his master, in the 
form of food and clothing, and actual money 
was something he seldom saw. The poor white 
probably had a dollar or two in his pocket. He 

could finger that, tell 
himself he wasn’t a 
slave — although he 
had to work harder 
for the privilege — 
perhaps get some sort 
of happiness out of it 
and maybe a feeling 
of superiority. 

Then the Negro was 
freed from legal slav- 
ery and soared into 
the economic thrall- 
dom of his superior 
white brother. Now, 
for his labor, he re- 
ceived real money 
with which to buy 
the food and shelter 
that had been given 

aw him in former days. 
The average black is 
not overendowed with 
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initiative and brains, but he is a pretty good 
hand with a plow or hoe, competent at black- 
smithing, cooking, firing a locomotive, and 
countless occupations that call for a strong 
back and not much intelligence. 

So it came to pass that many Negroes made 
as much (or more) money and had as good (or 
better) living as many white people. Still, at 
election time the stump speakers told these 
whites how superior and fortunate they were. 
Weren’t they citizens? Didn’t they havetheGod- 
given right to vote? They harped on that while 
the white man looked around and saw the Negro 
standing on the same economic level with him. 

The white man’s mind fumbles with this 
problem because not only has there been no 
education for him in evaluating social responsi- 
bilities but his symbol of superiority is one 
that is world wide — the dollar sign. And he 
doesn’t possess it any more than the Negro. 
In the old days, the slave seldom came to town 
and had little to spend when he did. Now it’s 
different. The black boy can buy as much with 
his money as the white. He can crowd into the 
cheap stores and buy the same sort of finery, 
and be gouged just as much for it. Bootleggers 
will sell either of them the same sort of rotten 
whisky. If either becomes too violently drunk, 
he is likely to be clapped into jail and rushed, 
regardless of his color, to the chain gang. 

The white man hears about his superiority 
and adds all this up, and it doesn’t make sense. 
It explains nothing. It only reintensifies his 
dislike of the Negro. If you ask him why he 
doesn’t like the black man, he can’t say. 

“I ain’t got no use for them black sons of 
bitches,” he will reply. 


RACE AND SEX 


The AVERAGE Negro senses this dislike 
and is smart enough to keep as much to him- 
self as possible. Some, however, will attempt to 
dispute superiority with the very sort of white 
man they shouldn’t. When they do, they are 
likely to get what is inelegantly termed a sock 
in the mush and, if they happen to strike back, 
a thorough beating or worse. In their childish- 
ness, which can be irritating at times, they 
may deserve it but not as often as they get it. 

The inevitable friction between races living 
in economic and physical juxtaposition, how- 
ever, usually arises from matters involving 











sex. Commingling of the sexes of any race or 
class is the supreme mark of equality, and for 
generations the Negro has seen his women ac- 
cessible to white men, knowing full well that he 
couldn’t reverse the situation unless he wanted 
to die. When the war brought him out of 
slavery and some of his race into town, the 
Negro lived in districts that joined the rest of 
the community usually at the point where 
dwelled the poorest whites, poorest equipped 
for the difficult job of living, mentally and 
spiritually apart from the Negro, and physi- 
cally next to him. 

Here too he saw houses of ill fame where the 
occupant Negresses were available only to 
white customers. Such places get fairly good 
patronage, partly because of cut rates, partly 
because many a man who is white has cast a 
desiring eye on a comely figure that was black 
and possessed it. 

Here too the Negro was in a better position 
—still dangerous, however — to fulfill any 
white desires he might have. Occasionally 
there is a white woman who will sell herself to 
a Negro, more rarely one who desires a Negro. 
And, with numbers of whites and blacks living 
in proximity, there were frequent crimes of 
sexual violence where no offender was ever 
punished. 

Such attacks are not as frequent as many 
people think. The percentage on both sides 
(there is a record in Montgomery County, 
Alabama, of a white man sentenced to the 
penitentiary for raping a Negro girl) is small. 
The charge of rape, however, nearly always 
comes from a white woman, and it isn’t un- 
common for the charge to be a false one. There 
is no explanation of this, without exploring 
obscure psychological factors. It just some- 
times happens. 

Rape is a serious thing and punishable in 
Southern states by death. Miscegenation is 
itself a felony but seldom prosecuted. Rape, 
however, brings vigorous action. No white 
man, high or low, likes to think of any white 
woman being violated by a black, any more 
than a Northerner wants his women attacked 
by a Japanese, Chinese, or anyone else. No 
matter how fair and just a white man wants to 
be with the Negro, he wants intensely to 
mete stern punishment to one who oversteps 
this boundary; he wants all Negroes impressed 
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with the fact that all white women are in- 
violate. 

So it is necessary for only the mere rumor 
that a woman has been raped to be passed 
around, and the people who “ain’t got no use 
for them black sons of bitches” snatch up 
their shotguns and come running. Their dis- 
like of the Negro that has simmered through 
all the generations, their violent method of 
asserting superiority over him, their instinc- 
tive rage at the thought of the violation of a 
white woman all boil into a hatred that de- 
mands blood. They are not always particular 
about whose blood, and so, usually, unless 
enough of the law arrives first, a black man 
dies. 


CASE HISTORY 


"The Scorrsporo case is typical of what 
does happen. 

Shortly after a freight train pulled away 
from the water tank at Stevenson, Alabama, on 
the afternoon of March 25, 1931, a group of 
bloody, bruised white boys limped into town 
and said they had been thrown from the train 
by a group of Negroes; that two white women 
were left aboard. The word leaped through the 
county, and at Paint Rock the train was 
stopped, and armed men took off everyone on 
the cars, including Mrs. Price and Miss Bates. 
Mrs. Price had fainted but upon reviving said 
that she and Miss Bates had been raped by 
twelve Negroes in the space of something like 
an hour. She was described as being calm and 
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not nervous after her experience. The entire 

up was taken to Scottsboro, the county 
seat, and locked up. There was much excite- 
ment. 

Soon a crowd swarmed about the jail, de- 
manding blood. The National Guard was 
called out and remained until after a jury 
briefly heard that a Scottsboro doctor had 
found spermatozoa in the women; heard both 
ladies assert that the Negroes— who were 
nine in number — had attacked them. The 
jurors speedily brought in a guilty verdict. 

One of the landmarks in that part of Ala- 
bama is Sand Mountain. It has, or did have 
not long ago, signs on it which read: “Nigger, 
don’t let the sun set on you here.” 

The International Labor Defense, in its own 
blatantly irritating way, took the cases to the 
Alabama Supreme Court and then to Wash- 
ington. The convictions were reversed on the 
ground that the Negroes had not been given 
opportunity to get proper representation. 

In April, 1933, the new trial started. A 
change of venue to Decatur, seat of Morgan 
County, halfway across the state, was granted. 
The ILD now had famed Samuel Leibowitz, 
with a Manhattan record of ninety-two ac- 
quittals in ninety-three capital cases. Opposing 
him was Thomas E. Knight, Jr., brilliant 
young Attorney General of Alabama. Only Mrs. 
Price appeared to point the accusing finger. 
Mr. Knight suspected Leibowitz of connection 
with Miss Bates’ absence but couldn’t prove 
anything. 

Leibowitz had much new evidence. He 
called for a separation, and Heywood Patter- 
son was tried first. To impartial minds, Leibo- 
witz established his man’s innocence. It was 
brought out that the spermatozoa found at 
Scottsboro was immotile. Gynecologists testi- 
fied that spermatozoa, after deposit, is motile 
for twelve hours. The women were examined 
within two hours after the alleged attack. This 
tied in with previous testimony that the women 
went from Huntsville to Chattanooga the 
night before, to spend the night in a hobo jun- 
gle with Jack Tiller and Lester Carter, whose 
quaintly graphic description of the amorous 
interlude stopped the show, and proved un- 
doubtedly that any attacks had been made by 
two white men and not twelve Negroes. 

But Mrs. Price was adamant, wilted not at 


all when Leibowitz produced Miss Bates with a 
refutation of her testimony at Scottsboro, 
where she had joined Mrs. Price in the accusa- 
tion of rape, and the jury speedily brought in a 
verdict of guilty. Patterson got the chair again. 

A short while later, however, Judge Henry 
Horton exploded the peace of a quiet Sunday 
morning by setting the verdict aside, largely on 
the basis of the medical testimony. 

In November, 1933, with cast intact, the 
show started a third time. Leibowitz sought to 
quash the indictment on the ground that there 
were no names of Negroes on the list from 
which was drawn the jury that indicted the 
defendants. They brought the jury books down 
from Scottsboro, and one dreary afternoon the 
names of seven Negroes were turned up. A new 
jury board, taking office just after the 
Scottsboro indictments were returned, had 
left a space on each page of the books between 
the list of the old jury board and the start of its 
own. Every time the name of a Negro was 
found, it was written in one of these spaces. 
Leibowitz hustled a handwriting expert from 
New York to prove fraud. Self-educated Judge 
William Washington Callahan listened to the 
experting and overruled it. 

It was on this basis, that Negroes are sys- 
tematically excluded from jury service, that 
Leibowitz appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
Court on April 1 found evidence of fraud and 
exclusion and ordered new trials. It is quite 
likely that names of Negroes will appear on 
jury lists but it is not likely they will ever sit on 
juries in the South, and I imagine that an 
explanation of that is not needed here. 

So Patterson has been convicted and given 
the chair three times, Clarence Norris tried 
and similarly convicted twice. Neither had any- 
thing to say upon passing of sentence except 
that he wasn’t guilty and wanted to get mar- 
ried. Judge Callahan told both of them they 
couldn’t. 

That, briefly, is the Scottsboro case. It is 
quite evident there is no guilt. Still the convic- 
tions come with regularity. Why is it? 


WANTED: LEADERSHIP 


Te ScoTTsBoRO juries were typical of 
the poorer, rural sections — right out of the 
class most in conflict with the Negro, knowing 
least about him but hating him hardest. 
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What probably struck them as most im- 
portant? Mrs. Price and her testimony. Leibo- 
witz branded Mrs. Price as a tramp whose 
word was not to be believed, and I am inclined 
to agree with him, but to those men on the jury 
she was white and a lady. 

What about them doctors a-settin’ up there 
talking about this sperm business? Well, you 
know how doctors talk. An’ you know all them 
niggers is lying, and, even if they ain’t, do we 
let "em git away with this niggers’ll be so 
snotty ’twon’t be safe fer a white lady on the 
streets. I hate them black sons of bitches any- 
how; they’re allus workin’ cheaper’n a white 
man kin live on an’ takin’ the bread outten our 
mouths. Let’s burn the bastards. 

An’ what’s this feller Leibowitz mean, one of 
them damn communists, comin’ down here 
an’ insultin’ Tom Knight an’ sayin’ a nigger’s 
got a right to a white woman does he want her? 
Didn’ he tell us not to send no niggers to the 
chair just on account a white woman tramp 
said they raped her? Are we aimin’ to let a 
New York kike come down here an’ insult our 
women like that? Burn ’em! 

Remember, these jurors would have been in 
a mob; they have been in an economic battle 
with the Negro for generations. Their living is 
wrested from a savage Nature, so they in turn 
are savage to competitors in living. Their minds 
are flabby from disuse and lack of proper men- 
tal food; they have never been taught to grasp 
or understand anything outside their immedi- 
ate daily routine; so why expect them to un- 
derstand involved medical testimony? Elimi- 
nate that, and you have only the word of the 
Negro against the white. 

Why, then, must the Negro make his appeal 
for justice to this type? Where are the whites 
of better class? 

They are spread thinly over the land. The 
old aristocracy from which they are descended 
was never large numerically. Some of them are 
on plantations where they have Negroes of 
their own to worry about. The rest are in the 
towns. Some are wealthy, some are not. Most 
all of them are charming, have beautiful man- 
ners, drawl slightly or much, are intelligent 
and fairly or excellently educated. But in- 
stinctive in them—here the Negroes have 
helped — is the feeling that Negroes are prop- 
erty. If a Negro whose grandfather belonged to 
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your grandfather gets in a jam, he comes to 
you, tells you about it, and ceases to worry. It 
is up to you to get him out. You may curse and 
rave, but he knows that if you can do any- 
thing, from giving him a nickel to going his 
bail for a Saturday-night cutting scrape, you 
will do it. If it is some other person’s darky, the 
onus is on that person. It was that way genera. 
tions ago and is so today. 

From top to bottom of the social structure 
the relation of white to black is individual. 
Some people have been taught the black man’s 
position and give him a break. Others haven't 
and don’t. 

These better classes don’t control affairs. 
Some of the poor whites have risen in the 
world, but they haven’t been able to bring 
their minds up with them. They are heavy- 
weights at the ballot box and go long dis. 
tances in government, as we occasionally note 
in the United States Senate. Minor officialdom 
is shot through with them. And the hate of the 
Negro that has been fused in their blood for 
generations still glows white-hot. 

So the white man is white and superior to 
the black man because he is black. My quarrel 
is not with superiority but with the method of 
asserting it at the expense of justice and also 
with the fact that a greater part of the white 
population has been allowed to retrogress until 
it is on the same economic level with the Negro 
and the same level, in a majority of instances, 
mentally and morally. 

Improving the white’s economic situation 
won’t help. Those who have risen to material 
affluence have not changed their generations- 
old attitude. On the other hand, those descend- 
ants of the old aristocracy whose financial 
condition borders on poverty, whose economic 
level is near that of the Negro maintain a just 
superiority the black seldom questions. 

Understand that by “superiority” I do not 
mean the best for the white because he is 
white. I mean that pre-eminence he was first 
given through a better mind and ability to use 
it. The problem here is that two races must 
inhabit one land and that one of them must 
rule it. 

The job is the white man’s. It’s his respon- 
sibility, for he brought the Negro here. It is a 
job the white man can do when trained; when 
he is taught that living a life is something more 
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than filling the belly thrice daily and sleeping 
fairly well at night, that when he lives in the 
South he walks one path, the black man an- 


other, that the paths will cross often and when | 


they do it is his job to see that the Negro con- 
tinues peacefully and unhurt along the path 
intended for him and where he will be happiest 
while the white man goes his own. This will re- 
quire tact and patience and understanding, but 
the exercising of these three will never be con- 
sidered a weakness. 

Education is the answer; education in the 
art of living for completion of a full life. There 
are people in the South who have learned this, 
and they are the ones who should be in the 
forefront. Perhaps they won’t or can’t trans- 
mit their learning. If they don’t, no one else 





ever will, because it isn’t a job for an outsider 
who knows neither the people nor the land. 
But, if it is never done, then blood will flash red 
in the sunlight to satisfy the mob, and there 
will be more Scottsboros where none will re- 
member that a human life is a human life, 
white or black. I don’t wish to place the Negro 
on a pedestal nor run the poor white from the 
land but merely to teach each to live fully and 
to himself. The conditions which need correc- 
tion took generations to mature, and perhaps 
undoing them will take an equal number. 
Certainly it will take patience and effort by the 
white to purge himself of his sins. I don’t mean 
to paint the Negro white and I don’t say he 
hasn’t his own sins, but at least he has never 
lynched anybody. 








A FLYER’S HUSBAND 


BY GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM 


Dien ALL, I’m related to aviation only 
by marriage. And at that there’s apt to be 
grief mixed with the fun that comes from my 
in-law activity. 

Take my wife’s most recent flight, across the 
Pacific. It stirred up an unconscionable lot of 
trouble for me, for in reporting it the papers 
contrived to get matrimony and aviation and 
parenthood all mixed up. Embarrassing? Cer- 
tainly. 

When my better half— by name Amelia 
Earhart — shot her plane off the muddy field 
in Honolulu and headed for California, some- 
one asked me how I felt. 

“T’d rather have a baby,” was my reply. 

By which was meant that, from my preju- 
diced (and necessarily inexperienced) mascu- 
line viewpoint, I cherished the notion that giv- 
ing birth to an infant would be easier (for me) 
than waving a wife off on a transoceanic hop. 

But the newshawks went obstetrical on me. 
That exclamation of mine was translated by 
the press into a pathetic prayer-of thwarted 
parenthood. In a thousand newspapers I could 
read (if I wanted to — which I did not) that 
I’d rather my wife would produce a baby than 
indulge in record flying. Worse, a lot of ’em 
actually have gone to editorializing about it, so 
that I bid fair to become a minor martyr in the 
cause of frustrated husbands versus wandering 
wives whose place is in the home, if they only 
knew it. 

There was a time when I thought such mat- 
ters were the business of nobody except the 
people directly affected. But perhaps there’s a 
new deal in things like that, too. Anyway. .. . 

I’m often asked how it feels to be the hus- 
band of a flying wife. 

Actually, I doubt if a husband’s reactions 
vary much, whether his wife happens to indulge 
in the quaint pastime of flying oceans or is 
addicted to championship golf, grand opera, 
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big-league authorship, or the flying trapeze. 
But I’m willing to offer my worm’s-eye view of 
a situation about which my wife and I seldom 
think until someone pulls the How-does-it- 
feel? line or a nitwit who doesn’t care whether 
or not he lives tries a“ Mister Earhart” on me. 

A. E.’s take-off from Honolulu for her Pa- 
cific flight was from a rain-soaked field, with 
no helpful wind and a plane heavy with five 
hundred twenty gallons of gasoline. That mo- 
ment was perhaps the most dangerous of the 
entire flight, and everyone knew it. In the tense 
seconds while the ship wallowed along, gaining 
speed ever so slowly, I daresay the coolest per- 
son within a mile of it was the hundred-twenty- 
pound pilot, concentrating all she had, to fight 
those three tons of weight safely off the ground. 

Of course she got off — with two thousand 
yards of field to spare—to the amazement 
of a major who feels that women really 
shouldn’t do such unfeminine things and 
darned near kissed me with delight when she 
did. 

There was Eddie Tissot, the A-plus-number- 
one airplane mechanic we’d brought along from 
California. Eddie had labored most of the pre- 
ceding three nights. A. E. told me her last 
fleeting memory of the take-off was Eddie’s 
anxious eyes in a face dead white, as he ran 
along beside the plane while it gathered head- 
way. 

And Paul Mantz, our technical adviser, who 
worked out all the equipment. As she plowed 
down the field, Paul was yelling at the top of 
his voice, with profane trimmings, “Get that 
tail up! Get that tail up!” 

And I? 

Well, I took the pledge. No more overweight, 
overwater flights for shat young lady! That's 
what I said. 

Only you know how it is. Came the morning 
after, with its news of one-hundred-per-cent 
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success — Oakland hit right on the nose after 
twenty-four hundred miles of compass flying — 
oh well, she’s pretty sure or she wouldn’t try it. 
Perhaps after all... . 


How Dip You FEEL? 


A. £. anv I nave kept tab, to a degree, 
of the questions most often asked us. For her, 
there are two which appear inevitable. 

“On the flight, what did you think about?” 
That’s number one, by a very wide margin. 
Second place goes to “Were you frightened 
when you took off?” 

Her answers to both somewhat overlap. She 
explains that she was too busy with the job 
at hand to think about anything — either in 
the air or before starting. 

And the top question put to the Flyer’s 
Husband isn’t dissimilar. “And how did you 
feel while your wife was over the ocean?” 

I’ve never known how to answer that ques- 
tion. Usually I hedge by asking the questioner 
how she (it’s always feminine) would feel under 
like circumstances, if you know what I mean. 
That usually closes the incident. 

For to tell the truth I don’t at all know how 
I “felt.”” Who can? Probably the less one tests 
one’s pulse and takes one’s temperature, 
metaphorically speaking, the happier one is 
likely to remain. The hours of waiting are any- 
thing but pleasant. But there’s nothing to be 
done about it. And deep down within is the 
full realization that, with all the risks involved, 
the person taking them is doing exactly what 
she wants to do, competently and thoughtfully, 
with full realization of all possible consequences 
and a smiling assurance that the game is 
worth the candle. 

Speaking of that start from Honolulu, we'd 
planned it for two o’clock. But the wind went 
sour — it has to behave pretty perfectly as to 
direction and velocity for a heavy take-off — 
and a deluge of rain set in. So we waited and 
chewed our fingernails. All but A. E. She peace- 
fully slept a full hour, just as she has done 
before other major flights. She was able to do 
that because she was in fine shape physically, 
with her nerves fully under control — and I 
knew that unless she did feel fit she’d have the 
courage to quit, even at the very last minute, 
realizing as she does that unless a pilot is com- 
pletely poised, physically, mentally, and spirit- 
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ually, he’d better stay on the ground. 

The result of that last minute sleep at 
Wheeler Field was a particularly well-rested 
performer, with vitality stored up for the strain 
of the long hours that lay before her. 

Did I sleep? I did not, neither before the 
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start nor after it. We mere males jittered 
through that night, hanging on the telephone 
and radio, eating up the words that miracu- 
lously filtered back over the Pacific as the trav- 
eler talked into the mouthpiece of her radio- 
telephone set. 

This Pacific voyage, by the way, was the 
first overwater flight conducted with two-way 
telephone communication. Technically, its 
pioneering emphasizes the inevitability of such 
communication in future air exploring. You’re 
utterly helpless to give any assistance, but it’s 
reassuring to hear the faraway voice in the air 
and a bit comforting for the flyer to hold this 
tenuous contact with the world during the long 
hours aloft. At least for the old folks at home, 
this feature was a pleasant contrast to previous 
Atlantic flights, with their long, blank silences. 

However, there were kickbacks from the 
broadcastings of that night over the Pacific. 
Heaven knows the sum total of the hours of 
sleep lost to listeners. 

Just the other day I bumped into Neil Van- 
derbilt. He was quite bitter. He’d been mar- 
ried the week before the flight and complained 
morosely because his bride had insisted upon 
sitting up all night at the radio! 


FEMALES 


There ARE two special social phenomena 
recurrently cropping up in the peregrinations 
of Miss Earhart and myself. 

We just can’t travel without tripping over 
women pilots. Most law-abiding, stay-at-home 
citizens probably believe the species is com- 
paratively rare. Well, it isn’t. I don’t know the 
exact number, but somehow or other they crop 
up all over the country. The most innocuous- 


looking females are apt to turn out to be flyers, 
And of course, once they give the high sign to 
A. E., it’s all over but the talking. The ground 
flying those gals can do is amazing. Between 
ourselves, I don’t know which is worse, the 
patter of the flying field, the bridge table, the 
golf green, or the paddock. 

The other group of imponderable dimensions 
is alumnae. A. E. accumulated her education in 
about seven different states and apparently at 
twice that many schools. So there are thousands 
of schoolmates of hers all over the place, each 
on her toes, anxious to swap school-day mem- 
ories, or what have you? But they’re awfully 
nice to me. They don’t seem to mind my in- 
truding a bit. Mostly, they treat me on such a 
footing of equality that I’m coming to count 
myself as a sort of alumnus-in-law at large. 

In her occasional lectures A. E. is apt to have 
a bit of fun pointing out what a prodigal hus- 
band she has — especially if I’m in the audi- 
ence. Her text is the fact that when she shoved 
off on her last European trip — via the upper 
air of the Atlantic — I equipped her with all 
of twenty dollars. After asking her listeners if 
they don’t consider that pretty generous, she 
goes on to tell that she spent most of it on a 
cable to me, dispatched immediately after she 
landed in Ireland, which actually reached me 
three days later. 

After the Pacific flight (on which she carried 
a lonely five-dollar bill) our messages crossed. 

Hers, dispatched after eighteen hours of 
flying, marked by miraculously perfect naviga- 
tion, said: “Sorry I DID NOT DO BETTER.” 

“‘SWELL JOB BUT HOPE IT DOESN'T BECOME A 
HABIT” read my own. 

That’s my story, and I'll stick to it. 


Professor J. B. Rhine, of Duke University, whose articles on psychic research 
are familiar to FORUM readers, will begin a new series next month. 
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EDUCATION AND OUR SOCIETY 


A Debate 


BY JOHN DEWEY AND TYLER DENNETT 


The Need 
for Orientation 


BY DR. DEWEY 


F. ONE WHOSE life has been given in 
one form or another to education, it is no grati- 
fication to say things that may be construed 
as an attack on our educational system. But 
we are living in a time when discriminating 
criticism is a necessary condition both for 
progress and for cashing in on the many good 
things that are already in the schools. And it 
is not teachers that are primarily criticized but 
the system under which they work. I am glad 
to believe there were never so many teachers 
in this country as there are now who are 
trained for their work and who are eager to 
improve themselves professionally. But the 
setup of the system distracts and confuses 
their minds as well as their work. It is to these 
things I shall refer. 

The system is a system only by courtesy. In 
fact, it is more like a patchwork, and a patch- 
work whose pieces do not form a pattern. It is 
a patchwork of the old and the new; of unre- 
constructed survivals from the past and of 
things introduced because of new conditions. 
This statement applies equally to the things 
taught, the ways they are taught, the social 
control of the educational system, and its ad- 
ministration. In consequence, the new studies 
that have been introduced have split up the 
curriculum into unrelated parts and created 
congestion. There are too many studies and 
too many courses of study, and the result is 
confusion. 

Return to the strict and narrow curriculum 
of the past is urged by some as a remedy. But 
there is no use in discussing its desirability, 


because it is impracticable. The forces of the 
modern world are here, and they are going to 
continue to act upon the schools. The demands 
of an industrialized and technological society 
cannot be ignored. The old education, even in 
this country, was a continuation or an imitation 
of an education designed for a small and select 
class. The number in high schools and col- 
leges has increased sixfold and more in about a 
generation. This irruption is something unprec- 
edented in the history of any nation. Its mem- 
bers proceed from those who do not have the 
background, traditions, or needs of the class to 
which the old system catered. New studies and 
courses are brought in as a response to their 
needs. But they are brought in piecemeal, 
without a unified aim. And the old studies 
persist, with little modification, side by side 
with the new ones. Only those pupils who have 
a strong natural bent come out with any clear 
idea either of their own capacities or of the 
world in which they are to live. The schools 
are a drift rather than a system. 

The methods of discipline and instruction 
in such schools as are adequately supported 
have been revolutionized in a generation or so, 
and mostly for the better — though the rural 
schools in a large part of the country are still 
in a condition that should be a public scandal. 
There is much more recognition of the make-up 
of individuals and much more adaptation to 
individual needs than there used to be. But in 
our large cities, with their inhuman aggrega- 
tions of students and their overstuffed classes, 
the change has affected the general spirit of the 
teaching much more than its actual impact 
upon students. Methods are still largely me- 
chanical — even more so oftentimes than in 
many of the old, small rural schools. The 
worst thing is that, even in the schools where 
pupils are not treated as intellectual robots, 
their individual traits are stimulated more 
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or less at haphazard, rather than directed. 

It is certainly not the fault of teachers that 
so many of the recent graduates of the school 
now find themselves at a tragic standstill, with- 
out an occupation and without prospect of one. 
It is not the fault of teachers that so many 
young men and women still in high schools and 
colleges find themselves in a state of painful 
and bewildering insecurity about the future. 
But it is the fault of the system that so many of 
these young persons have no intellectual legs of 
their own to stand upon, no sense of perspec- 
tive by which to take their bearings, no insight 
into the causes of the economic and social break- 
down, and no way of orienting themselves. 
It is bad enough to be without a job. The evil 
is increased when these young people find them- 
selves with no clue to the situation in which 
they are to live and are at a loss intellectually 
and morally, as well as vocationally and 
industrially. 

I do not mean that the schools should have 
prepared the young to understand the problems 
that baffle mature and experienced persons. 
But I do mean that education, if it is really 
education, should send them forth with some 
unified sense of the kind of world in which 
they live, the directions in which it is moving, 
and the part they have to play in it. The 
schools should have given them some sort of 
intellectual and moral key to their contem- 
porary world. But the hodgepodge of studies 
pursued for so-called cultural, vocational, 
and disciplinary aims (that conflict moreover 
with one another) and by methods that in part 
appeal to individual powers and that in part 
mechanize their minds and activities are poor 
preparations for facing the scene that now 
confronts the young. In other countries, the 
combination of economic insecurity with lack 
of insight into the forces and movements of 
society have made the young the readiest and 
most enthusiastic adherents of Fascism. We 
shall be fortunate if the same sort of thing 
does not take place here. 


II 


Waar I nave said is general in char- 
acter. But anyone who knows much about our 
schools can make it concrete, considering how 
much of the time and energy of pupils is still 
spent in mere accumulation of information and 
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the acquisition of mechanical forms of skill. 
Moreover the information that is first mem- 
orized and then poorly remembered is selected 
upon no particular principle; much of it simply 
on the ground that it was taught in the past. 
There is little attempt to overhaul the whole 
structure with a view to selection and organi- 
zation that would send out students with a 
sense of the bearing of what they learn upon 
the present world. 

As for methods, the prime need of every per- 
son at present is capacity to think; the power to 
see problems, to relate facts to them, to use 
and enjoy ideas. If a young man or woman 
comes from school with this power, all other 
things may be in time added to him. He will 
find himself intellectually and morally. But, in 
the mass of things that have to be “‘learned,” 
the ability of individuals to think is submerged. 
In consequence, too large a part of our citizens 
has left our schools without power of critical 
discrimination, at the mercy of special propa- 
ganda, and drifting from one plan and scheme 
to another according to the loudest clamor of 
the moment. Many who have escaped this 
tendency have found that they had to start 
their own education afresh. In this connection, 
I may say that our present system is highly 
defective in opportunities for directed contin- 
uation of education. It is no disparagement of 
present efforts in “adult education” to say 
that the continued education of those who have 
left school should long ago have been made a 
paramount interest of public education. 

There is little genuine relation between the 
existing social control of the school system 
and its educative work. In fact, the connec- 
tion that exists is detrimental to the truly edu- 
cative work of the schools. School boards at 
present, taking the country as a whole, are 
representative of a special class or group in 
the community, not of community interests. 
They regard themselves after the analogy of 
private employers of labor and the teaching 
staff as their hired men and women. 

This situation is reflected in the administra- 
tive organization of the schools. On the one 
hand, there is little real co-operation between 
administrative officers and classroom teachers. 
The former make out courses of study, prepare 
syllabuses for instruction, and lay down meth- 
ods of instruction. The latter take orders, and, 












in the degree in which they do so, their profes- 
sional initiative is blunted, and their own work 
rendered routine and mechanical. On the other 
hand, the administrators are dependent for 
their jobs upon undue conformity to the de- 
sires of the economic class that is dominant 
in school boards as the agents of social control. 

It should now be clear why I am not engaged 
in wholesale indictment of teachers. The de- 
fects of the school are reflections within the 
school of the disorder and confusion of our 
society. It mirrors social planlessness and 
drift. But the mirror is not passive. It serves 
to perpetuate the social and economic condi- 
tions out of which it arises. I do not mean that 
teachers and administrators are impotent in 
this situation. There is no present event more 
significant than the assertion on the part of 
courageous and intelligent educators of the 
responsibility of the schools for a definite 
share in the evolution of a reconstructed social 
order. This assertion is as necessary for society 
as for educational advance. But it is met by a 
campaign of newspaper vilification, notably on 
the part of the Hearst press. It is met also by 
repressive legislation. The responsibility of 
those engaged in these movements for produc- 
tion of still-greater social chaos is enormous. 
At the time when intelligence in social matters, 
in their widest meaning, political and economic, 
is imperative, there are persons striving to re- 
duce even the amount of social intelligence that 
now exists. “After me, the deluge,” as long as 
my immediate power remains, is as truly their 


principle of action as it was that of any Bour- 
bon king. 
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Education Cannot 
Lead 


BY DR. DENNETT 


V = I am ready enough to concede 
some of Professor Dewey’s points, with his 
broad indictment of our educational system I 
am not in agreement. 

First let us clarify the issues by separating 
the various parts of our educational system, 
classified by function. There is surely a differ- 
ence between the primary and the secondary 
school as to objectives, methods, and the con- 
tent of the subject matter. There is even a 
wider difference between the secondary school 
and the college, while the peculiar purposes of 
the professional and technical schools set them 
off by themselves. I know of no criticisms 
equally applicable to all of these educational 
agencies, other than that their quality is de- 
termined by the quality of the material they 
have to work with and on. 

To put it another way, the educational 
system of any region is a reflection of the 
civilization of the area. Taxpayers and parents 
are in general not very discriminating, but it is 
very unusual to find a school or college which 
is permitted to be very superior to the people 
who support it. The school systems in our great 
municipalities are usually a trifle better than 
the city governments of which they are a part. 
State universities are better than state legis- 
latures only where wise statesmen of other 
days wrote provisions into charters and laws 
which placed the control of these great institu- 
tions partially beyond the reach of the cross- 
roads demagogues. Here and there capitalism 
or sectarianism or proletarianism has laid a 
throttling hand on some school or college, but 
much more often the handicap or corruption of 
high purpose flows from just plain ignorance 
and bigotry. The would-be statesman, cam- 
paigning for election or re-election, rants in one 
breath about the evils of holding companies 
and high rates and in the next breath charges 
some poor teacher with disloyalty to the Con- 
stitution of the United States because he ven- 
tures to make an objective study of rates under 
government ownership. Often the politician 
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knows as little about the one as about the other. 
He does know, however, that ranting is a good 
way to get votes, so he just rants. Professor 
Dewey would like to see an educational system 
which would replace ranting by thinking. 
Agreed. What can be done about it? 

The grade schools are devoted mainly to 
acquiring certain skills. The ability to draw 
an idea or even the simplest notion out of 
a fixed combination of letters is a skill not less 
marvelous because it is so common. An even 
greater achievement is to transfer an idea into 
a combination of lines on a bit of paper. No 
one can watch a child acquire these skills as he 
passes through the grades without seeing also 
the development of the process of thought. It 
is possible that we could make more intelligent 
citizens out of eighth graders if, on the one 
hand, we could eliminate from the schools all 
dull, unimaginative, and uncultured teachers 
and, on the other hand, if we could separate all 
stupid parents from their children; but there 
would be losses as well. Even under the most 
favorable conditions the educational objective 
of the grades is limited by the simple fact that 
quality of thought is bound up with maturity 
of mind. Education can only accompany, it 
cannot lead, the “growing-up” process. 

More can be expected of the high school, 
although intellectual maturity, without which 
one cannot reasonably look for good citizen- 
ship, cannot be expected at the end of the nor- 
mal four years of high school. When even a 
year later a freshman in college makes a right 
choice in a class election, it is more an acci- 
dent than the result of good judgment. Neither 
high-school students nor college freshmen are 
ready for citizenship, a fact which the law 
recognizes, and not the best high school in all 
the world nor the best college can do very 
much to expedite this growing-up process, 
which still has some years to run. 

As to the state of education in high schools I 
do not pretend to be well informed, although 
I have the impression that it is characterized 
by the confusion which Professor Dewey 
describes. Probably too many high schools at- 
tempt, or are required to undertake, too many 
kinds of objectives. To prepare a boy for col- 
lege is one task; to prepare him for a job and 
for citizenship is very different. I can, however, 
say for the much-abused high schools that the 
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boys who come into college from them are 
likely to have a larger proportion of a’s and 
B’s and fewer p’s and £’s than the boys from 
the preparatory schools. Perhaps they make 
better scholastic records because they work 
harder in college and are less often allured into 
enterprises to make themselves “big shots” on 
the campus; but, whatever the explanation, 
the college records of high-school boys are 
certainly encouraging. 


II 


Ons WISHES that every boy or girl at the 
end of high school could be guaranteed resist- 
ant to ballyhoo and propaganda. Probably 
more can be done than is being done to develop 
a critical sense in high school, although to 
accomplish this object one would have to over- 
ride the protests of both parents and outraged 
taxpayers. But even if this could be achieved 
the result would fall far short of “thinking,” as 
Professor Dewey uses the term. It seems to bea 
part of the economy of creation that the 
process of thinking shall be reserved for the 
few. Obviously there are not enough thinkers 
to go around, not even to furnish college 
faculties. It is a rare college indeed where 
twenty-five per cent of the instructional staff 
does not do practically all of the real, genuine, 
simon-pure thinking for the entire faculty. 
The peculiarity of education is that it seems 
to bear no very close relation to thinking. 
Some people are educated; some people think: 
the two categories are certainly not identical. 
At best they merely overlap. It is very doubt- 
ful whether any new or any old method of 
instruction will greatly modify this fact. 
American history is studded with the names of 
men who were not educated but who could 
think; the District of Columbia has been clut- 
tered in the last two years with braintrusters 
who evidently cannot think. 

Of college education I can speak with more 
assurance. Much can be recorded in criticism. 
The value of the liberal-arts degree varies, as 
has the gold certificate. It is worth no more 
than the institution which stands behind it. 
Some colleges are better than others. Some 
colleges, which once served high purposes in 
days when communications were difficult and 
sectarianism ran high, are now engaged in a 
desperate struggle for existence. Other insti- 
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tutions have emerged, secure in the assurance 
of tax support or in the income from rich 
foundations. 

Among the vigorous colleges and universi- 
ties there is great variety as to method and even 
as to purpose. This variety is a very hopeful 
sign. A great deal of experimentation is going 
on. Two of the most notable educational events 
of the last fifty years have not yet been ade- 
quately recognized. The founding of Johns 
Hopkins University and the introduction of the 
seminar into the United States gave to Amer- 
ican higher education a new character which 
has been passed down from the university to 
the college. Equal in importance was that great 
experiment at Princeton when Woodrow Wil- 
son first introduced to an astonished educa- 
tional world his fifty new “preceptor guys.” 
The two new methods of instruction thus set in 
motion in America have been refined, modified, 
amplified, and even merged, until they are 
beginning verily to water the land education- 
ally. These methods stimulate experimentation, 
and they provoke thinking. They are the salt 
of the educational world. They supply the most 
favorable conditions for the growth of the 


critical sense, which in all ages every vested 
interest, capitalistic or proletarian, views most 
with alarm and seeks first to destroy. 

The results of modern college education may 
seem rather disappointing, but it must be re- 
membered that these results are as yet hardly 
old enough to be appraised. They were not 
sufficient to keep us out of some vain political 
entanglements in Europe and elsewhere fifteen 
or twenty years ago, but it is very doubtful 
whether the colleges or the college-trained will 
in the next generation be as easily swept off 
their feet. Just now the colleges are evidently 
in for a period of petty persecution, but even 
that is a wholesome sign that some thinking is 
being done in their ivied towers. Men in general 
are not only reluctant to think but distrust 
the process, and are easily stirred up to 
persecute the thinker. These are hopeful days. 
One can almost wish that the depression would 
last long enough to extinguish the notion that 
there is any single pattern of thought which, 
by coercion, may safely be pressed down upon 
the brow of unthinking men. The most promis- 
ing bulwarks of American liberty today are the 
American colleges. 


THE FORUM will present next month 
the third of Ralph M. Pearson’s articles on art in America. 


On the Kennelly-Heaviside Layer 


Nothing but sound is immortal; in the air 

the roar of burning earth yet lingers; there 

the mammoth’s mighty trumpet sounds, and still are straying 
unknown to human ears notes that were playing 

on the rude shepherds’ harps before the cities grew. 

Seas that have dried still thunder in the blue, 

and there in endless ecstasy still sing 

the larks of many and many a vanished spring, 

and the wind hums in leaves that long were mold. 

Dead voices tell dead love in words not cold. 


Mary Bor.tanp 





BE YOUR OWN BANKER 


On Credit Unions 


BY BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


Fi. SOME reason the members of the 
banking fraternity have always chosen to veil 
their calling in sacrosanct mystery. The wage 
earner, though he might enter the august por- 
tals of the nearest bank to deposit his few dol- 
lars in the savings department, did so in awed 
silence. He, with millions of his fellows, left his 
money there, but there his connection with the 
bank ended. If he needed a loan he found that 
as far as his needs were concerned the banks 
did not exist. He was, in other words, just one 
of the bankless masses. 

To the wage earner the meaning of credit 
was unknown. If he thought of it at all it 
was a nebulous and mysterious service avail- 
able to big business but altogether beyond his 
reach. 

Of course he borrowed occasionally, when 
necessity drove him to that extremity. But 
when he did he dealt with those to whom the 
bankers had left the field—the usurers, 
whether licensed or unlicensed. Credit, the deep 
and ponderous mystery of the financial world, 
was not for him. 


To make matters more difficult for the wage 
earner, the industrial leaders launched their 
campaign of installment selling. They preached 
the gospel of universal credit. By propaganda 
and advertisement they flooded the conscious- 
ness of the worker with the dollar-down-and- 
dollar-a-week theory. They pushed the worker 
into debt, led him to sign away his wages 
months and years in advance. And all without 
ever building up a system of economic credit 
for the class they were corrupting. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
stupid and shortsighted policy. Industry needed 
the consumer’s dollar, 100 cents of it, if pro- 
duction was to be kept up. But by the install- 
ment plan it drove into a vicious and avari- 
cious system too wide a margin of that dollar. 
Because of the installment plan, wage earn- 
ers paid $100 for $50 worth of furniture, with 
exorbitant finance charges piled on top of 
that. The worker was inundated with salesmen 
of radios, automobiles, refrigerators; suave, 
smooth gentlemen with plausible theories of 
luxuries that had become necessities and in- 
ducements of nothing down and a year to 
pay. 

This was all the worker knew of credit. And 
the same industry that depended upon his 
purchasing power deliberately allowed, even 
fostered, this sabotage. The worker was at the 
mercy of the installment house when he made 
his purchases, at the mercy of the usurer when 
he fell into debt. The utter collapse of the eco- 
nomic system is not therefore something at 
which to marvel. The wonder is that it did not 
collapse sooner. It was a vicious system, made 
possible because the worker was bankless, 
knew nothing of credit or its functions, and 
had no one to explain to him that this mystery 
of credit was no deeper than his pay envelope, 
no more complicated than the rules of simple 
arithmetic. 
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II 


Aut rus in spite of the fact that a so- 
cially minded German nearly a century ago 
made a startling discovery concerning credit. 
Viewing the incredible sufferings of the poor in 
the clutches of the moneylenders, this man sud- 
denly realized that there was no mystery to 
credit. Credit, he decided, was a commodity, 
just as sugar or potatoes were commodities. 
The man who wanted to borrow to cover 
legitimate needs was a potential purchaser of 
credit. The evil lay in the fact that a few money- 
lenders monopolized the business, operating 
on the age-old need-and-greed rule, that is, 
that the rate of interest charged on loans was 
governed only by the borrower’s need and the 
lender’s greed. Credit, a simple commodity, 
was so monopolized and is monopolized to this 
day because of the prevalent ignorance of the 
true nature of credit. 

Out of that discovery grew the co-operative- 
credit movement. The wage earner was taught 
to organize, to form his own bank, to deposit 
his money there, and to use these deposits to 
make loans to those of his fellows who needed 
credit. The idea worked because, in its beauti- 
ful simplicity, it couldn’t fail. 

A Canadian journalist, Alphonse Desjardins, 
seeing about him in the Province of Quebec 
the same evils that had moved the German, 
Raiffeisen, to action, began to study this 
European innovation. The result was the for- 
mation in the parish of Levis of the first truly 
co-operative bank in North America. It had a 
few members. Its first collection gave it a 
capital of $26. Almost a laughable beginning. 
But in the first seven years of its existence it 
built up a capital of $80,000, made loans aggre- 
gating $350,000 to its members, at an average 
interest rate of 634 per cent, drove the loan 
sharks out of Levis, and launched a movement 
that today has the loan shark on the defensive 
throughout America. 

Pierre Jay, then Bank Commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts, saw, and was convinced. A few 
voluntary loan associations were already func- 
tioning in the state, but there was no state law 
allowing for the proper establishment of real 
co-operative-credit organizations. At Jay’s in- 
sistance such a law was passed, and the credit- 
union movement entered the United States. 
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The movement struggled along for several 
years; then came the real propulsion. Edward 
A. Filene, the Boston merchant, became inter- 
ested in the credit unions. He saw the need for 
better organization. The result was the forma- 
tion in 1921 of the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau, subsidized by Mr. Filene, 
with Roy F. Bergengren as Executive Secre- 
tary. 
Therefore the year 1921 really marks the 
entry into the financial field of the worker as a 
banker. For over three quarters of a million 
workers the veil of mystery that so long 
shrouded credit has been stripped away. 
Thousands of overalled men have ceased to 
gaze with reverent awe at bankers’ imposing 
facades. Indeed, a lot of these overalled ones 
have discovered in themselves the ability to 
run a bank far more successfully and infinitely 
more creditably than many of the gentlemen 
in frock coats. 


Til 


"Tue FORMATION of the credit union is 
simplicity itself. The basic principle upon 
which it is built is the fact that within any 
group of employees, residents of a community, 
or members of a parish or fraternal organiza- 
tion are all the funds necessary to meet the 
credit needs of that group. All that is lacking 
is the method by which these funds may be 
accumulated and soundly and economically 
used. 

Any group desiring to establish a credit 
union may now apply to the Credit Union 
National Association and, without cost, re- 
ceive a call from an organizer. This man, an 
expert on co-operative credit, makes clear the 
shrouded mystery of credit. He shows the 
group how to set up its own bank, with a 
democratic and efficient system, how to apply 
for and receive the charter under which the 
credit union will operate. 

Any number of persons can form a credit 
union, but experience has taught that the credit 
union works best in a group of $0 or more 
individuals. But there are records of unions 
doing business today with memberships of 30 
or less. 

The members of the group buy shares in 
their bank. The shares, of $5 value each, are 
paid for at the rate of 25 cents per week per 
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share. In this way the workers pool their capi- 
tal. The money so collected can be used only 
for the purpose of making short-term loans to 
the members of the group. 

A board of directors, a security committee 
to examine loans, and an auditing committee 
are elected from the membership. But such 
officers and directors must be representative 
of the group. Credit-union laws effectively 
guard against employer control of the bank. 
These laws state specifically and unequivocally 
that no one above the rank of foreman may 
hold office in the credit union of an industrial 
group. It is banking for the masses, of the 
masses, and by the masses. The workers run 
their own bank and educate themselves in 
credit and finance while they are doing it. 

The credit union grows for two reasons. It 
immediately seizes the interest of the members 
because of its workability. It offers the debt- 
burdened man credit on terms he can afford. 
To the thrifty it offers on savings an interest 
rate above anything the banks have to offer, 
with a security that is beyond question. Most 
credit unions pay from 5- to 6-per-cent interest, 
and the funds invested are as safe as the men 
the depositor works with and knows. 

The loan agencies face one item of cost that 
has always presented itself to anyone entering 
the small-loan field. When a prospective bor- 
rower approaches the loan agency there must 
be an investigation. For a loan agency this is a 
costly process. It is an established fact that the 
cost of investigating the applicant for a $100 
loan is out of all proportion to the amount in- 
volved. 

But the security committee of the credit 
union has no such expense. The applicant is al- 
ready on record. If he is the employee of an 
industrial group, the personnel department 
furnishes all information necessary. If he is 
applying to the community credit union, the 
task is just as easy. The credit union puts the 
small-loan business on the right basis and cuts 
out the first and heaviest cost. 

Then, too, a new element has been intro- 
duced into the loan business by the credit 
union. The element of character, hitherto ig- 
nored by the loan agencies, becomes the real 
collateral. Talk to any credit-union treasurer 
in the United States, and he will tell you that, 
of all collateral, character is the soundest. 


The security committee of the credit union 
doesn’t want to know what the applicant owns, 
It wants to know if he is reliable. He may own 
nothing, be up to his ears in debt, and yet be 
reliable — more likely to meet his obligations 
than another who doesn’t owe a cent. 

The size of loans is governed of course by the 
size of the credit union. The Board of Directors 
— men in overalls, clerks, and truck drivers, 
acting in the capacity of bankers — decides 
this question. The directors are advised to 
start with small loans and raise the maximurr 
as their capital grows. It’s their bank. They 
are not considering stockholders or political 
expediency. They are considering themselves 
and their needs. 

When the loan has been approved, the bor- 
rower gives his note, cosigned by a fellow 
member, and the loan is made. To save book- 
keeping, most credit unions discount loans in 
advance. The borrower appears each payday 
and meets the installment due, or he makes an 
assignment from his pay to go direct to the 
union. 


IV 


The CREDIT union starts on a small scale. 
It grows as the workers begin to understand 
its significance. The man who has been pulled 
out of the clutches of the loan shark looks upon 
the credit union as something more than a 
bank. The man who is depositing his money in 
the bank and knows what it has done for his 
fellow worker, is even more proud of his bank. 
The history of every credit union shows the 
same growth. More and more workers take out 
shares. Once started, the habit becomes fixed. 
Which means greater capital, larger loans, a 
wider field. The successful credit union today 
makes loans up to $1,000 to individuals. 
Seventeen years ago 20 employees of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany met in Boston and decided to start a 
credit union. Each man invested $1, and the 
idea was put across. Last year the 8 credit 
unions within the Company made loans total- 
ing $1,500,000 and had assets totaling $2,000,- 
ooo. They have closed the organization as a 
field for the operations of the loan sharks. 
They have cut installment buying to a mini- 
mum, by educating the worker in the economic 
value of cash buying. But they have been able 
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to do this because they offered him the credit 
facilities by which he could take advantage of 
cash prices. 

These credit unions have grown to cover the 
whole economic life of the telephone company’s 
employees. Fathers borrow money year by 
year to pay the tuition of children in college. 
The householder orders his coal in the summer, 
when prices are down, and gets a discount for 
cash. The credit union advances him the money, 
and has taught him to take advantage of just 
such allowances. The fear of sickness or other 
emergency no longer hangs over these workers. 
They have their own bank. Credit is to them 
an open book, a book that reads as easily as 
the first-grade primer. 

There are those who, while admitting that 
the industrial credit union is successful, de- 
clare that the system will not work in the 
community, where the same strict control is 
not possible. Again the individual credit union 
furnishes the unanswerable proof. 

Boston’s North End is a typical slum dis- 
trict. In crooked and squalid streets of crowded 
tenements live Italian laborers, fishermen, 
pushcart men. This is a district that feels the 
first impact of a depression and is the last to 
recover. Repeated bank failures have added to 
the natural distrust these people feel for 
financiers. 

In this forbidding territory a credit union 
was started. It began its career amid the wreck- 
age of as severe a financial collapse as any com- 
munity has ever suffered. Three banks had 
failed, following the collapse of the grandiose 
scheme of Charles Ponzi, the postwar financial 
“wizard.” Ponzi had ruined thousands of his 
countrymen. He left despair, distrust, and bit- 
terness behind him. And in such an atmosphere 
this credit union was founded. 

It began in 1921 with a capital of $14. There 
have been few fat years in Boston’s North End 
since 1921. Yet today the capital of that credit 
union is $68,000. It has made loans in excess of 
$1,000,000 and has written off in that time 
only $7,500, or less than one per cent. Here is a 
mark for the bankers to shoot at. 

Yet Joseph Campana, the Treasurer of this 
union, makes loans that would turn a banker’s 
hair gray. He lends money to the workman to 
pay the doctor’s bill. He lends money to the 
pushcart man to buy stock in trade. He rescues 


the young couple from the clutches of the sort 
of installment house that does business with 
these people. He does all these things on the 
pitiful savings of these people and pays these 
same depositors a better interest rate than they 
could get at the big banks uptown. 

Then there is the Southern town whose bank- 
ing history reads like a chapter out of Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford. Two banks failed in suc- 
cession. The third bank arrived with an enter- 
prising stranger who came in on the way freight 
with a plate-glass window, served the com- 
munity faithfully and well until he had accu- 
mulated a few thousand dollars, and then very 
unobtrusively disappeared, kindly leaving the 
community the window and some bitter mem- 
ories. 

Again the credit union came to the rescue. 
One was organized in this community. Today 
those people would not trade their credit union 
for the best bank in captivity. 

Postal employees, teachers, civic employees, 
who depend upon a set salary and dare not al- 
low their financial difficulties to be generally 
known, have always been shining targets for 
the loan sharks. In 1923 the first postal credit 
union was formed in Brockton, Massachusetts. 
It began with 8 members and the stunning 
capital of $12.50. Today the capital of that 
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credit union is $36,000, and it is but one of 338 
credit unions in the postal service. At least 
there were 338 yesterday. There will be more 
by the time this gets into print. That’s how fast 
the movement is growing. 

In Pittsburgh a few years ago an investiga- 
tion showed an appalling amount of loan-shark 
activity among schoolteachers. But the Pitts- 
burgh schoolteachers now have a credit union. 
The loan shark is a dim and distant memory. 
Again the credit union worked, as it has worked 
for the schoolteachers of Detroit, New York, 
and a dozen other cities. 


Vv 


The CREDIT-UNION idea is sweeping 
through industry. In some of the big corpora- 
tions there are chains of them. Swift and Com- 
pany has 134 credit unions in packing plants, 
refineries, and branches. The oldest credit un- 
ion in this company was formed in 1931. Most 
of the unions are less than two years old. In 
that brief time these workers’ banks have ac- 
cumulated $600,000 in savings and made loans 
of $1,670,000. The Armour Company credit- 
union movement is even larger and older. 
Since its inception it has loaned a total of 
$3,300,000. 

These men have made their own New Deal. 
They did not wait for the help of politicians. 
One week they got credit where they could find 
it — or went without. The next week a group 
of them set up a credit union. The following 
week it was operating, and they had their own 
bank. It is as simple as that. They had 
their own money all the time. The credit union 
taught them how to use it. This business of 
short-term credit is so simple that men who 
are now credit-union members rub their eyes 
and wonder how they were mystified by it for 
so long. 

Having started their own New Deal, credit- 
union leaders were also ready to take advan- 
tage of the New Deal Administration. For 
years they had fought their bitter battle, state 
by state, for the enactment of credit-union 
legislation. Every step of the way was contested 
by the lobbies of the powerful loan agencies. 
There were some Io states where workers could 
not set up their own banks because state laws 
did not recognize them. Elsewhere, some bank 
commissioners with leanings toward the loan 


agencies have nullified the existing legislation 
permitting co-operative banks. 

But in 1934 these credit-union leaders went 
into action. Headed by Roy F. Bergengren, 
they went to Washington and started work, 
Two hours before Congress convened at the 
end of that hectic and crowded session last 
summer, the credit-union men emerged with 
Senate Bill 1639, which, when the legislation 
of the New Deal has been weighed and evalu- 
ated, will stand as one of the most important 
and far-reaching acts of that Congress. 

Senate Bill 1639 had for long been the dream 
of the credit-union organizations. That single 
act routed all the paid lobbies of the loan agen- 
cies in the various state capitols. For now 
credit unions can be established anywhere in 
the United States or its possessions, under 
federal charter. 

The bill did more than merely put credit 
unions on a federal status. It placed organiza- 
tion work under the wing of the Farm Credit 
Administration. It transferred from the over- 
worked Credit Union National Extension Bu- 
reau a part of this growing burden of organiza- 
tion. 

But the real advance was made, following 
that legislation, when at Estes Park there 
gathered last August credit-union delegates 
representing the national movement. They 
drew up then and there the constitution and 
bylaws for the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. They went home from Colorado and 
pushed through the work of ratification. Mr. 
Filene became President of the Association, no 
longer patron of a struggling movement but 
elected head of a democratic banking institu- 
tion. Thus was taken a most decisive step in 
the job of bringing credit to the bankless 
masses. 

The usurer thrives on the ignorance of the 
workers on the subject of credit and the dis- 
regard of the bankers. The bankers may still 
turn their backs on this field. But the credit- 
union movement is rapidly wiping out the ig- 
norance of the wage earner. Not so long ago, 
IO or 15 new credit unions a month were the 
rule. Now, new unions are being formed at the 
rate of 100 a month. And the movement is 
still gaining speed. The worker has invaded 
the credit field. There is no telling how far he 
will go. 
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POETS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


BY MARY M. COLUM 


| on the career of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson will bring up in the minds 
of many people connected with literature our 
need of something that would correspond with 
the ministry of fine arts in a European coun- 
try, with, in addition, something equivalent to 
the Civil List Pension in England. This need 
has haunted the minds of those interested in 
the arts for many years, but there is some- 
thing about the life and death of Robinson that 
gives the need a certain sharp importance. 

His was a great poetic talent, but, as with 
many poetic talents, the work produced by it 
was not of a kind that could easily be traded for 
bread. The values of the work of the mind and 
the spirit cannot be gauged in that way, and it 
is time that we awoke to that fact. Robinson’s 
poetry was an expression of the civilization of 
this country; it gave to those who read and 
understood it an extension of experience; it 
was, as it were, a pillar in the foundations of 
this country’s culture. 

It is, of course, true that American literature 
is only at its dawning; it may even be true 
that, beginning with our time, with yesterday 
or the day before, all that has been done in the 
past will, in the structure that is to be raised, 
become invisible — only part of the hidden 
pediment, not something that will shine before 
the eyes of future Americans. In this country 
events march fast; ideas that seemed rich and 
fruitful yesterday have been looked over by 
the younger generation, weighed, and cast 
aside. But the poet of Cavender’s House, of 
Captain Craig, Mr. Flood, Tasker Norcross 
will remain forever part of the literary history 
of America. 

When anyone in the future wants to know 
what the descendants of the early American 
colonists were like, how they felt, their char- 
acters, their fears, their profound loneliness — 
for they were the most lonely people recorded 


in literature — he will find revelation in the 
poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson. The 
material that this New England offered was 
sufficient for only a few writers, but it was 
strange, and whole philosophies could be based 
on it — philosophies rather than literatures, in 
fact. The New Englanders whom Robinson 
wrote of were not as easily understood as those 
that Frost wrote of: Robinson’s people had not 
found life much of a gift, and the best of his 
poetry was what Matthew Arnold would have 
called a criticism of life. If one were to state its 
real importance, it would seem exaggerated to 
the young men and women who think a writer 
reflects his age and gives back to it just what 
he gets out of it and who do not realize that the 
age reflected in any man’s poetry is of little 
consequence in itself to the future. 

The funeral of this man whose name will be 
remembered was not as it should have been — 
something that represented the country. It 
represented the mourning of a few devoted 
friends who knew him. For the most part even 
those in his own trade went about their busi- 
ness as usual and did not trouble to turn into 
the church where a clergyman was saying a few 
conventional words over his remains. In the 
press, a rubber-tire manufacturer or a news- 
paper publisher would have had a great deal 
more notice. 

In France his funeral would have been or- 
ganized officially, with all rites and ceremonies, 
to let people understand how /a patrie honored 
the products of the spirit and all that went 
into the making of a civilization: eight black 
horses would have drawn his remains; Acade- 
micians in robes would have attended in 
splendor; there would have been funeral ora- 
tions; and the literary publications would have 
been bordered in black. All ceremony, you may 
say, which his New England spirit would have 
abhorred. All wrong — he would have loved it. 



































For such things, he knew, are not only cere- 
mony but symbols — the symbols of the regard 
of a nation for the spiritual and intellectual 
workers who are so largely both the molders 
and the recorders of its civilization. 

In Robinson’s early days his efforts to make 
a living were complex; he could only write 
poetry; other talents were not his. We hear of 
him having out-of-the-way jobs in the subway 
and elsewhere, until at last some friends joined 
in giving him the small income that made it 
unnecessary for him to do anything but write. 
But he was highly sensitive and almost uncon- 
sciously he felt it incumbent on him to turn out 
work in return for what he received; and so it 
happened that he really wrote too much. 

In later days, when his work began to give 
him his daily bread, again he turned out too 
much, glad that at last what he wrote repre- 
sented a livelihood; he felt it obligatory to turn 
out his yearly narrative poem, he who should 
have been asked to give us only the essence of 
his mind, which was pure gold. Such a man, of 
course, should have received an income from a 
ministry of fine arts. 

There are at the moment various private 
individuals who make efforts to get money to 
provide incomes or places in which to work for 
artists, but for the most part these people know 
so little about the conditions under which 
artistic work is produced, and sometimes so 
little about any art, that their endeavors do 
more harm than good. All such matters should 
be looked after by a competent minister or 
secretary of fine arts, with an advisory com- 
mittee of artists and critics. It should be ob- 
served that the few institutional prizes in this 
country, such as the Pulitzer prizes and the 
Guggenheim fellowships, have, in spite of some 
inevitable mistakes, done magnificent service. 


COLLECTIONS VS. SELECTIONS 


Anorner WHOSE death was an irre- 
placeable loss to American poetry, Elinor 
Wylie, is the subject of a book * by her sister, 





*Eprror’s Note:— Elinor Wylie (Bodbs-Merrill, $3.00). 
Other books referred to by Mrs. Colum are: Collected Poems of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson (Macmillan, pub. 1934); The Poetry 
of C. Day Lewis (Random House, $2.50); Six Sides to a Man, dy 
Merrill Moore (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00); Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
Letters to Robert Bridges (Oxford, $70.00); Panic, by Archibald 
MacLeish (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00); Selected Poems of Marianne 
Moore (Macmillan, $2.50); Chosen Poems, dy Harriet Monroe 
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Nancy Hoyt. Elinor had no such struggles with 
material circumstances as Robinson had, but 
she had personal sufferings of such a kind that 
one wonders they did not wreck the reason of a 
woman of her sensitivity. Perhaps it is the 
highly sensitized who are the really strong, for, 
as she said of herself in certain of her poems, 
she had faced “a hundred dooms,” and lived 
“under a sky reversed and evil-starred.” 

She was one of those writers whose lives ex- 
plain their work, and her sister’s book might 
have been fuller and franker without hurt to 
anyone’s feelings. On one side she was one of 
the most adult minds of her time; on the other 
she was childlike in the extreme, with childlike 
desires, childlike ambitions, childlike vanities. 
All that her sister writes of her, even of the 
most frivolous, will be of value to anyone who 
ultimately writes her life, and this though there 
is but little comprehension of those great vir- 
tues in the order of intellect and imagination 
that were so strongly marked in Elinor Wylie. 

Those who thought she had but little emo- 
tional power were wrong: the careful, lovely 
words with which she made her poems, like the 
stuff of the poems themselves, had been wrung 
in pain from events and circumstances that she 
had felt with a powerful intensity. The life that 
went into her work was not patent to the coter- 
ies amongst whom she spent many of her 
hours; she left a few volumes of poetry not 
large in bulk, but they represented the distil- 
lation of her mind, for which reason the lovers 
of her poetry know every line she ever wrote. 

And this brings me to a reflection concerning 
our contemporary elder poets, which may or 
may not be of value. Our older contemporaries 
have a habit of making “collections” and 
“selections” of their poems. Now, whereas 
their collected poems should be of any bulk 
they feel like offering posterity, should not 
their selected poems be a short and easily 
carried volume? The patent fact that emerges 
from both the reviews and the poems of the 
younger writers is that they are not aware of 
the real achievements of their elders and are 
inclined to think that poetry began with some 
writer of the day before yesterday who suc- 
ceeded in fitting the words “dynamo” and 


(Macmillan, $3.00); The Golden Fleece, by William Rose Bentt 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50); Strange Holiness, by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin (Macmillan, $7.75). 
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“tractor,” triumphantly, into a verse line. 

The most recent of that batch of English 
poets to be violently enthused over, C. Day 
Lewis, is (assuming that the quotations from 
his work in the laudatory reviews are repre- 
sentative), derivative from W. B. Yeats in that 
he has not only the rhythms, the matter, the 
vocabulary but even the most esoteric of the 
Yeats mannerisms. If he has at all struck out 
on his own, that part of his poetry has been 
overlooked by the reviewers, or has not met 
with their approval: to a man, they have 
quoted his derivative poems. 

This lack of familiarity with the work of their 
elders would be less excusable if handy vol- 
umes of their Selected Poems were available. 
The ideal such volume seems to me to be that 
of Thomas Hardy, which measures six inches 
by four by one and can go handily into one’s 
pocket. As a matter of fact, the essential poetry 
of any poet can be brought together in a fairly 
small volume, not larger than Matthew 
Arnold’s selections from Wordsworth. Baude- 
laire set the fashion of publishing a small poetic 
output, and a good many poets since have 
followed it. Anyhow, the day for the House- 
hold Book of any poet’s collected work has 
gone by. This is an appeal to our elder singers 
to make their “selected” work for the many, 
if their “collected” for the few. The crass ig- 
norance of contemporary poetic literature, ex- 
cept such as is a year or two old, that we find 
among the young and the not-so-young re- 
viewers (who are sometimes even poets them- 
selves) is degrading to the taste of the public. 


GIFTS AND TALENTS 


Then THERE Is a school of writers who 
plume themselves upon knowing nothing at all 
about literature and yet imagine that what 
they produce is literature. What would one 
say of a composer who started out by inform- 
ing us that he knew nothing at all about the 
elements of music? 

Among the most exasperating of this type is 
the one who assures us that he does not com- 
pose — he improvises. To this improvising type 
belongs Merrill Moore, whose volume, Six 
Sides to a Man, has an epilogue by Louis 
Untermeyer. It is hard to decide whether this 
epilogue is serious or jocose. For why should it 
be held up as an achievement that a man in his 
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thirties has written twenty-five thousand 
sonnets and finds himself incapable of revising 
any of them? There are not more than half a 
dozen pieces in Six Sides to a Man worth pub- 
lishing in book form; nine tenths are just im- 
provisation, without depth or density, showing 
that the author was unable to bring his mind to 
a focus. 

These remarks are true also of several vol- 
umes by women poets that are before me. 
There is a too-common illusion that a poetic 
gift is a gift for making poetry, whereas in most 
cases it is a gift for appreciating and under- 
standing it. A man or woman with a slight 
poetic gift can be a highly interesting and 
attractive personality, but if he twists this gift 
into the production of volumes of indifferent 
verse he weakens his personality, and nobody 
really wants what he has written. Most talents 
are useful only to develop oneself; it is only 
the rarely strong talent that can be publicly 
put forth to develop other personalities. 

The case of Gerard Manley Hopkins gives us 
much to ponder over in this respect. Here was 
one of the most original poets of the great age 
of Victorian poetry; he was in addition a 
painter and a musical composer; his attain- 
ment in Greek was so outstanding that Jowett 
said of him that he was the best pupil he ever 
had. All his various accomplishments made it 
possible for him to be a great innovator in 
metrics and in the structure of poetry. Yet, 
in spite of all this, he was prepared to let his 
work remain obscure or forgotten, to give up, 
as was the rule of the religious order to which 
he belonged, all personal fame and to serve 
man hiddenly because he had taken vows to 
serve God. 

But this man, belonging to a society (the 
Jesuits) whose ideal was the renunciation of 
all personal expression, was one of the first- 
class poets of his day — one of the most inven- 
tive and the most erudite and with a high 
critical endowment; in the present writer’s 
estimation he was a finer critic than Matthew 
Arnold. The two volumes of letters which have 
just been published, written by him to Canon 
Dixon and to Robert Bridges, are full of ex- 
amples of the ripest criticism ever found in 
English — scholarly, accomplished, and cre- 
ative. If the reader wants to check this esti- 
mate I suggest that he look, to take one ex- 
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ample, at what Hopkins has to say about 
Wordsworth, in a letter never intended for 
publication, on page 141 of the correspondence 
with Richard Watson Dixon. 

Nothing could better show the modernity of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins than Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s play Panic. For here is one of the 
younger American poets dealing with the 
panic of the year before last, and in searching 
for a technique to reveal the situation he dis- 
covers the same facts that Hopkins disclosed 
in his letters to Dixon and to Bridges. Mac- 
Leish, speaking about the sort of verse that is 
necessary in making drama of modern Ameri- 
can life, says: 

The true solution would seem to be found in a 
different direction — in the direction of a prosody 
frankly built upon accents without regard to syllabic 
intervals . . . what should appear is a regular pat- 


tern of five accents with a rhythm falling away from 
the tension of the stress. 


Hopkins, writing to Canon Dixon, says: 


I had long had haunting my ear the echo of a new 
rhythm which I now realize on paper; to speak 
shortly, it consists in scanning by accents or stresses 
alone, without any account of the number of syl- 
lables, so that a foot may be one strong syllable, or it 
may be many light and one strong. 


Archibald MacLeish has to deal with an- 
other beside the problem surmounted by 
Hopkins — the problem of American speech 
in verse. He says truly: 

The American language is a language of accents. 

Its most marked characteristic is its accentual 


strength —a strength which the more even, toneless 
British tongue rarely achieves. 


The power and originality of Panic is bound 
up with this novel verse medium. It is difficult 
in the space of a short article to give examples 
of this stressed versification, but here is one 
representing what might be the chorus. It is 
spoken by a woman in the street, outside the 
place where the Industrialists are having 
their conference: 


Nevertheless it comes, 

Men die; houses 

Fall among the kitchen flowers. 
Families scatter. Children 
Wander the roads building of 
Broken boxes shelter. 

A land of great wealth and the 
Old hungry: the young 
Starving — but not with hunger. 
None have beheld the enemy, 
What arms can defend the 


Evening — the night-hours — 
When fear: faceless: devours us? 

This play had a production of only three 
days — not long enough to give an audience 
an opportunity to know whether it was or was 
not satisfying as tragic drama. It is a pity that 
some of our young communist producers can- 
not give up their urge to become capitalists 
sufficiently long to give a chance to a dramatic 
innovation. Personally, I do not think Panic 
is satisfying as drama: the downfall of a social 
order is a real theme for tragedy, but in litera- 
ture such themes have to be related to an idea 
that is permanent and rational. Now it is in the 
nature of a panic to be temporary and irra- 
tional, and, while I may be wrong, it seems to 
me that one cannot make tragedy out of the 
temporary and irrational — though one may 
make a startling and impressive episode out of 
them, as Archibald MacLeish has certainly 
done. 


‘*ADVANCED”’ VERSE 


Reyvouvtions in society have rather 
rarely their correspondences in literature, and 
so it happens that Marianne Moore’s radical 
Selected Poems do not seem to have connection 
with what is revolutionary in contemporary 
life. Marianne Moore belongs to the more ad- 
vanced of the literary left wing. Her writing is 
of such a kind that it is an interesting prob- 
lem to decide to what category it belongs. 
A great deal of what she entitles her Selected 
Poems, published with all the prestige of a 
preface by T. S. Eliot, is not poetry at all but 
what the present writer in a previous article in 
this magazine called “reformed prose.” Thus: 


THe Monkeys 


winked too much and were afraid of snakes. The ze- 
bras, supreme in 
their abnormality; the elephants with their fog-col- 
ored skin 
and strictly practical appendages 
were there, the small cats; and the parakeet — 
trivial and humdrum on examination, destroy- 


ing 
bark and portions of the food it could not eat. 


Now, is not this (for all that it has what Mr. 
Eliot called “light rhymes”’) prose? 

On the other hand the piece entitled “To 
Statecraft Embalmed” is fine and original 
poetry. Mr. Eliot describes Miss Moore as the 
greatest living master of the light rhyme, and 
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he gives the following lines as an example of it: 


al 
ways has been — at the antipodes from the ini- 
tial great truths. ‘Part of it was crawling, part of it 
was able to crawl, the rest 
was torpid in its lair.’ In the short-legged, fit- 
ful advance. ... 


At the risk of appearing a bull in a bric-a- 
brac shop to Miss Moore and Mr. Eliot, might 
one ask of what value to poetry is this sort of 
thing? Of some worth, certainly, to the tone 
values of speech but rather of speech as con- 
ceived of by cloistered and reticent people who 
do not know the wild life of living language. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, improving on Words- 
worth, wrote that 


the poetical language of an age should be the current 
language heightened, to any degree heightened and 
unlike itself, but not an obsolete one. 


Miss Moore’s language, if not obsolete in Hop- 
kins’ sense, is certainly not current. 

There is another volume of Chosen Poems, by 
Harriet Monroe, whose services to poetry have 
been so great that they need an article for 
themselves. I would like to ask of her, as of the 
other older poets, why she should not give us a 
small volume of her “selected” poems. Many 
of her poems, such as “Plaint,” “A Little Old 
Maid,” “The Night-blooming Cereus,” have 
been imitated by whole families of poets who 
do not know where the original inspiration 
came from. Equally, a volume of Miss Mon- 
roe’s editorials from Poetry would be welcome, 
for they belong to the most accomplished and 
the most large-minded writing on poetry we 
have seen in our time. The finest poets in 
English regarded it as a high honor to be pub- 
lished in her magazine; those of us who are old 
enough to remember the first numbers of 
Poetry will recall how a world of poets seemed 
to be suddenly revealed in the surprising ex- 
pression of Vachel Lindsay, Sandburg, Mas- 
ters, and Robert Frost. The war, as she says in 
her preface, was a destructive shock, but it can 
never be forgotten of her that she kept a 
harborage for poets all through that destruc- 
tive time. 

William Rose Benét’s selection called The 
Golden Fleece is nearly the right size to be 
comfortably carried around. Here in this short 
volume is exhibited a poetic gift which could 
outfit several of our talked-of younger con- 
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temporaries. It has in it some of the loveliest 
of contemporary American poetry: “ Daugh- 
ters,” “The Wood-cutter’s Wife,” and lovely, 
whimsical pieces like “‘ Middle Age” and “‘Fire- 
fly Serenade.” “Daughters” appeared in The 
New Republic at a time when that journal 
gave space in its poetry columns to both 
right and center, as well as to the left-wing 
adherents of the Revolution. Hope and ex- 
pectation of revolution are no substitutes for 
density, richness, and accomplishment, in 
spite of what certain editors and reviewers 
may imagine. 

On the other hand, if there are all of these 
together in some young poet, as there were in 
Shelley, the result might be a discovery of 
some new territory in poetry. There is no 
doubt, of course, that we are passing through 
in literature some such stage as what the text- 
books call a “transition period” — we have 
probably been passing through it for the last 
fifty years. Old modes in literature and new 
ones go on side by side, and there is a natural 
preference with some readers for those who 
write in a new mode, even when the writers are 
not nearly such good poets as those writing in 
the older modes. To write as well as Robert 
Tristram Coffin writes in Strange Holiness, our 
young poets will have to sharpen their nerves 
and their quills and intensify their senses. A 
man who can write, for example, 


There is strange holiness around 
Our common days on common ground. . . . 


Once I met it face to face 
In a fox pressed by the chase. 


He had a fish still wet and bright 
In his slender jaws held tight. . . . 


The preciousness of life and breath 
Glowed through him as he outran death. . . . 


His eyes went out as in a gust, 
His beauty crumbled into dust. 


There was but a ruin there, 
A hunted creature stripped and bare... . 


But there his fish lay like a key 
To the bright, lost mystery. 


does not have to bother greatly as to whether 
he expresses himself in a “modern” mode: 
that would be, to use a phrase of Santayana’s, 
“to attach a false importance to chronology.” 











H..: you ever made the acquaintance 
of an anarchist? I do not mean that type of 
long-haired and fiery, yet somewhat cultured, 
gentleman, generally a poet or would-be re- 
former, who will occasionally be found in the 
drawing room of a smart hostess, acting as a 
dash of hot sauce on the unflavored dish which 
most society folk constitute. I mean real 
two-fisted, red-blooded anarchists who throw 
bombs at presidents and kings as the most 
natural thing in the world. If you have not, 
which is most likely, an interesting experience 
has escaped you. My profession has brought 
me in contact with a few anarchists. I will 
readily admit that they puzzle me. 

The most interesting ones were Pedro Sarosi 
and José Ortega. These names probably mean 
nothing to you. If you mention them, however, 
to any of the few scores of gentlemen scattered 
over the world who are heads of the secret 
service of their countries, you will receive much 
attention. For these two boys are star figures in 
the small but dangerous group of men who 
think that the world will be saved by murder. 

As far as I know Pedro and José were born in 
Saragossa, in Spain, one of the classic countries 
of anarchism. They learned to be mechanics, 
were honest and hard-working, and each had 
an old mother to support. Being ambitious 
proletarians it would have been natural for 
them to become socialists or communists, as 
both these parties have strongholds in Spain. 
Instead, by a curious twist in their brains, they 
became anarchists. 

When they were about twenty years old, 
although they still worked regularly, they 
would spend many evenings in a secret meeting 
place in a cellar in the old part of the town. 
About twenty men would gather here, unseen, 
having stolen through the dark Moorish 
streets. Fiery dark eyes glowed; the atmosphere 
was full of hatred against rulers and govern- 
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ments which kept civilization in chains. Far 
away gleamed the goal of an unfettered 
humanity, which would feed peacefully on 
Mother Earth as placidly as a flock of lambs 
in a green pasture. 

Some experienced Continental policemen 
call anarchism a disease. Anyway, its germs 
crept deeper and deeper into these boys. Their 
enthusiasm ran higher and higher; their path 
as heroes and saviors of mankind lay clear be- 
fore them; they felt the call and they followed 
it. 

One day there was a religious parade in 
Saragossa. The procession made its way 
through thronged streets, white-garbed priests 
carrying crucifixes, the choir boys singing and 
carrying candles, and the altar boys swing- 
ing their censers. In the middle of the parade 
came the Archbishop of Saragossa —a kind 
old gentleman — surrounded by high-ranking 
clergy. Pious men and women dropped to their 
knees, and he gave them his benediction. 

From a window on the second floor of an old 
storehouse two pairs of fanatic eyes watched 
the procession. As the archbishop passed, a 
hand was flung out, and a small, black object 
hurtled to the street. The action of the ex- 
plosion was terrific. Blood and parts of human 
bodies spattered the street. The Archbishop of 
Saragossa was no more, and he was followed in 
death by several of the clergy and bystanders. 

Pedro and José made an easy escape. They 
walked calmly out of the back door and disap- 
peared in the streets. The police, however, 
were hot on their trail, and they decided on a 
change of climate. With the aid of their 
party’s funds they went to Chile. Their career 
in this country is still spoken of with horror by 
the inhabitants. The anarchist party treasury 
was depleted, and José and Pedro determined 
to fill it from Chilean banks. They robbed sev- 


| eral, killed a couple of bank cashiers, and van- 
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ished with the loot. Believe me or not, it is said 
they turned over every cent to the anarchist 
organization in Europe. They were honest! 
Pursued by the Chilean police they found 
South America too small and fled back across 
the Atlantic. Here all traces of them were lost 
for a time. 


ONE MORNING IN PARIS 


In rue year 1926 King Alfonso XIII, of 
Spain, decided to make an official visit to the 
President of France. Paris greets its visiting 
sovereigns with full formality, and the Presi- 
dent was to receive the King at the Gare de 
Lyons, and the two rulers would proceed in an 
open motor car through the jubilant city. 

Such an occasion always presents a great 
problem to the police authorities who have to 
protect the lives of visitors. It may safely be 
said that there are no known precautions 
which in the long run can prevent a clever mad- 
man from killing anyone he wishes. Imagine 
what it means to guard a person traveling in an 
open car through miles and miles of streets in a 
city like Paris. In order fully to protect him, 
one would have to evacuate the houses along 
the road and forbid the presence of all people 
on the sidewalks. But what would then be the 
good of the parade, with no gay, cheering 
crowds to greet the visitors? A chance is always 
taken in such a parade, and you may be sure 
that the chief of police wipes the perspiration 
from his forehead when the thing is over. I 
am, by the way, personally inclined to believe 
that the American way of protecting celebrities 
is one of the most effective. In this country a 
detective is placed on each running board of 
the car, and they must remain there during the 
entire journey through the city. 

On the occasion of King Alfonso’s visit, the 
police of Paris did their best in the way of 
protection. Several hundred secret-service men 
had been working for weeks before the visit, 
rounding up and arresting all known trouble- 
makers and all Spanish immigrants of doubtful 
repute. There were to be several detachments 
of policemen and a battalion of the famous 
National Guards. The King was to arrive 
about eleven o’clock in the morning. 

At seven o’clock a breathless man dashed 
into the office of the secret service with the in- 
formation that Sarosi and Ortega were in 
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Paris. The informer, who knew them by sight, 
had seen them disappear into a small restaurant 
frequented by Spanish people, the evening 
before. Needless to say, one of the greatest man 
hunts in the history of the Paris police imme- 
diately developed. The presence of these two 
men in the city was a definite threat to the 
Spanish king’s health. The secret service was 
prepared to cancel all plans for the parade and 
ship the King directly from the station to his 
quarters, if Sarosi and Ortega were not found 
before the royal train arrived. 

But the police had luck with them. About 
ten o’clock the two men were located in a small 
garage near the station. They were just start- 
ing an antediluvian Ford car, with a high, 
protruding fabric top. The descent of the police 
was so swift that they had no time to reach for 
weapons, but nevertheless a wild fight ensued. 
The Spaniards scrapped like wildcats, biting, 
screaming, and scratching, but were finally 
overpowered. 

The car proved an interesting vehicle. In the 
rear, under the dilapidated top, was mounted 
a modern machine gun of the large type, with a 
long belt of ammunition readily accessible. 
With this formidable weapon, friends Pedro 
and José were apparently about to attack 
Alfonso and, very likely, the President and his 
accompanying cortege. 

An interesting legal problem then arose. 
What should, or rather what could, be done 
with the Spaniards? There were only two 
known offenses against them. One was illegal 
entry into the country, and the other was il- 
legal possession of firearms. There was too, a 
possibility of charging them with resisting 
arrest. All these are, however, minor offenses 
which could carry altogether only six months of 
prison as punishment. 

Chile, however, soon got wind of the arrest 
and immediately asked for extradition of the 
two men, pending several charges of murder 
and robbery abroad. Spain, too, tried to get 
them for the murder of the archbishop. 

But there is something called international 
law which forbids the extradition of persons 
who have committed purely political crimes. 
Spain could never get them against the un- 
written law of asylum. Chile had perhaps a 
better chance. It was all a matter of taste — 
whether one would reckon the bank robberies 
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as common crimes or as political offenses. 

I think that the Chilean Ambassador, who 
worked earnestly and sincerely in this case, 
would have finally succeeded in his efforts to 
get them back to Chile if it had not been for a 
society called “The League of Human Rights.” 
The League had come into being in the 
famous Dreyfus affair and had since then lived 
a fairly obscure life. Now, however, it became 
exceedingly active. Through its untiring efforts, 
the crimes of Sarosi and Ortega in Chile were 
classified as political crimes, and the extradi- 
tion was refused. Sarosi and Ortega served for 
six months in a prison in Paris, and were in due 
time deported to Switzerland, the haven of 
political refugees. No further word was heard 
of them, and after a couple of years they were 
forgotten. 


BAD PENNIES 


On: pay in the fall of 1928, when I was 
the assistant of the famous criminologist 
Locard, head of the police laboratory in Lyons, 
a Spanish mechanic employed at a motorcar 
factory walked into the office of M. Sarbach, 
head of the detective division, and told Sar- 
bach that two men he thought to be Sarosi and 
Ortega had recently obtained jobs in the same 
department in which he worked. What fol- 
lowed always makes me think of the abattoirs 
in Chicago. There the animals slated for 
slaughter are led by a trained bell goat into the 
narrow corridor. At the end of this corridor 
stands a huge Negro, a mallet in his hand. The 
bell goat passes unmolested, but the rest of the 
animals are clubbed down as they walk. There 
is a somewhat similar procedure in many 
French factories, especially where precious 
metals or other materials of value are at the 
mercy of the workmen. When the work is 
finished at five o’clock, the employees pass 
through a narrow passage, one by one, and are 
scrutinized by two house detectives. If there is 
anything suspicious about their clothing, the 
detectives search them immediately. 

On this memorable evening when Sarosi and 
Ortega were caught for the second time in 
France, there was a heavily armed police guard 
waiting outside the factory gate, and, instead of 
the two house detectives, there were four strong 
men from the detective division at the end of 
the passage. Our anarchists had no chance to 


escape, not even to raise a hand. They were 
seized, heavily manacled, and delivered at 
police headquarters within a very short time. 

The old legal problem arose again. What had 
they done? Strictly speaking, they had only 
returned to France in defiance of a deportation 
order. This is punishable by six months in 
prison, which they duly received. In the mean- 
time, however, there were many heads among 
the police of Lyons, as well as in the Sfreté 
Générale, puzzling over their future fate. It 
was difficult to deport them again, because no 
country would have them. No country could 
be expected to receive two men who imme. 
diately would start to knock off the heads of 
dignitaries. There was some thought of putting 
them in an asylum for the criminally insane, 
but it would have been difficult to uphold the 
theory that they were insane in the proper 
meaning of the word. They were clever, honest 
mechanics, who always worked hard to support 
their old mothers in Spain. When one spoke 
with them, one inevitably got the impression 
of two well-behaved, idealistic young men. 
But there it was— the same moment they 
were out of control they would murder some- 
one for the sake of their idealism. 

In the meantime Chile had gotten busy 
again, and the chief of the Chilean secret po- 
lice, a pleasant, middle-aged man by the name 
of Maturana, came over to France to endeavor 
to learn from Sarosi and Ortega something 
about the anarchistic organization in Chile. 
(Maturana, by the way, due to some political 
incident in Chile, is now a refugee somewhere 
else in South America, but in those days he 
was a mighty powerful man, with all the re- 
sources of the Chilean Government behind 
him.) His arrival in Lyons was followed by one 
of the most dramatic scenes I have ever wit- 
nessed. 

Accompanied by the head of the detective 
division, a couple of detectives, and the writer 
of this article, Maturana went to the gloomy 
old prison of St. Paul, where the two anarchists 
were serving their time. After a brief conversa- 
tion with the warden, Pedro and José were 
ushered before us. Maturana started to interro- 
gate them. Hegot only a haughty smile. He used 
all his powers of persuasion. He spoke about 
their old mothers and finally placed five 
thousand francs in new bills before them on the 
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table, assuring them that he would deposit 
these funds with the warden of the prison, to 
be delivered when they were released, if only 
they would talk. He did not want much infor- 
mation, only a few words, a few names, a few 
addresses, finally only the name of a certain 
man. The anarchists were staunch. Nothing 
could move them. They were poor devils, with 
not a cent in their pockets, but their honor as 
anarchists was at stake. Finally Maturana 
shrugged his shoulders and put the money 
away. There was nothing more to do. We 


left. 
THE KINK IN THE BRAIN 


The FINAL disposition of these two fellows 
cannot be told in this story. I can assure you 
only that they are enjoying good health and 
living comfortably in a remote spot where they 
can do no harm. 

When they were sent away I had the pleas- 
ure of spending some time with them in a 
third-class car, with hard seats which did not 
invite sleep. Their shackles were removed, and 
they felt like free men. A most peculiar night, 
that! An old-fashioned French third-class car, 
built of wood, with gas light, springing and 
bouncing over the uneven railroad tracks. The 
eyes of the two young men glowed with 
fanaticism and enthusiasm when they spoke in 
their hard guttural accent about the road which 
they believed mankind was forced to travel. 
The two honest, middle-aged French detec- 
tives who accompanied them hung on their 
words as they discussed their quaint doctrines. 
Their appearance and manner of speech were 
so clean and innocent that one might have 
thought them missionaries or clergymen. Yes, 
it was queer! 

Pedro and José were members of the anar- 
chist organization. It must be said, however, 
that this crowd today is fast dwindling. 
In the ’sixties, seventies, and ’eighties, in 
Italy, Spain, and, above all, Russia, the mad 
wisdom of the anarchist gospel had a strong 
hold on many people, and the history of the 
nineteenth century is full of their bloody deeds. 
Now only small factions of the party still re- 
main in Italy and Spain. 

Anarchism should not be confused with 
national terrorist organizations, as, for in- 
stance, the Macedonian Brethren of Freedom 


or the Croatian independence party. These 
groups will use murder as a political tool to ob- 
tain a certain definite goal. The theories of the 
real anarchist, however, are much more far- 
flung, embrace a whole world, and see the only 
way to happiness through the destruction of 
all kinds of governments. To an anarchist a 
Bolshevik government is just as bad as a 
monarchy. If he could, he would gladly kill any 
high official who represented the principles of 
ordered government. Another story will illus- 
trate this. 

When the Czar Nicholas II was visiting 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1912, a Russian anar- 
chist came to the town to kill him. His task 
seemed easy in a small, peaceful country like 
Sweden, where birds of his feather were quite 
unknown. But he did not find an occasion to 
get near the Czar. Among the festivities in 
honor of the latter was a great reception at the 
Swedish royal castle, and the anarchist waited 
faithfully outside for a chance to approach his 
victim. He stayed until late in the night. More 
and more windows in the lighted castle dark- 
ened, and finally he saw that there was to be no 
opportunity for him that evening. Just as he 
was about to leave, a man came out of the gate. 
He wore a glistening uniform; his breast was 
filled with decorations. He must have ap- 
peared, to the assassin, a high official. The man 
was, actually, a major general in the army, an 
old officer near retirement, who had never 
harmed even a fly in his life. The anarchist fired 
two shots, and the old gentleman was no more. 
When caught, the killer confessed that he had 
to shoot someone, anyway! 

A real anarchist should not be confused with 
those sporadic madmen whose deeds we have 
witnessed in recent years. The murderer of 
Mayor Cermak of Chicago, Zangara, who con- 
fessed that he had an inner urge to kill the 
President, was not an anarchist but just crimi- 
nally insane. So was the slayer of President 
McKinley or the wretch who killed Empress 
Elizabeth in Switzerland two generations ago. 

The real anarchist is mostly a wide-eyed 
idealist who has acquired a queer little twist in 
some corner of his brain. Behind the explo- 
sions of bombs and the scattered remains of his 
victims he sees a new and better world rising. 
Fortunately for us, this strange specimen of 
humanity seems to be disappearing. 
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NEW LIFE IN CHINA 


BY MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Sania LIKE almost every other nation 
during the past few years, has felt the tremen- 
dously enervating effects of world depression. 
Each nation, according to its lights, has sought 
to find a way out of stagnation into normalcy. 
Italy has its Fascism, Germany its Nazism, 
Russia its first and second five-year plans, and 
America its NRA. The primary aim of each is 
to solve the economic problems involved and 
to bring material prosperity to the people. 
China, like the rest of the nations, is confronted 
with a similar problem, added to which is the 
necessity of rescuing the people from the cumu- 
lative miseries of poverty, ignorance, and su- 
perstition, combined with the after effects of 
communistic orgies and natural calamities, not 
to mention the grave consequences of external 
aggression. 

To this end, what is known as the New Life 
Movement has been launched, to strike at the 
very roots of the several evils. Conditions ob- 
taining in China are so different from those 
facing any other country that it would be im- 
possible for the average foreign mind to com- 
prehend the reasons for the New Life Move- 
ment, its program, its actual, working results, 
and its future, without a brief explanation of 
the background of the psychological and social 
state in which China finds herself after some 
three hundred years of oppression and neglect 
by the rulers of the Manchu Dynasty, fol- 
lowed by the chaos consequent upon the revo- 
lution which overthrew that regime. 

In foreign countries which have enjoyed the 
advantages of social, political, and economic 
organization over a period of years, a system 
has been erected under which citizens have be- 
come accustomed to making their contributions 
to the promotion of the interests of the state 
and to the general well-being of the people. In 
China, particularly under the Manchus, no 
such opportunities existed. The people were, on 
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the contrary, restrained from interesting them- 
selves in administrative affairs; were compelled 
to accept without question the ruling of an 
official class; and were decapitated, banished, 
or imprisoned in dungeons if any criticism 
of official action escaped them. In reality 
the executioner’s sword swung menacingly be- 
tween official power and prerogatives and any 
expression of public opinion concerning them. 

In conditions such as these it did not take 
the civilian element long to learn the wisdom of 
discreet silence. And, since in cases of forcible 
attempts to effect political reforms all the rela- 
tives of those deemed guilty were forthwith 
exterminated, the risks run by would-be re- 
formers were so great that in course of time 
the whole of the people learned to accept what 
befell and to confine themselves to their own 
affairs. Discouraged by every possible means 
from participating in administrative work or 
community service, they eventually forgot 
what the state meant to them. As an old 
Chinese proverb has it, “The people dared to 
be angry, but they did not dare to speak.” 
They came to believe that governmental af- 
fairs were no concern of theirs. 

So it happened that, when the Revolution of 
Ig11 drove out what was accepted as the offi- 
cial class, the people found themselves without 
any knowledge or experience of what was re- 
quired of them to build up a new state. They 
were, in the main, illiterate; liberty was, at the 
outset, defined by them to mean license; and 
public service was scorned by them as some- 
thing they never heard of and did not under- 
stand. They were, in a sense, bewildered by the 
transference of responsibility from the old-time 
official shoulders to their own and appeared to 
resent all efforts of the revolutionary leaders to 
induce them to undertake community service 
— to clean up the dirt of centuries of official 
neglect and organize those activities which, in 
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foreign countries, seem a natural course of 
action for the citizens. 

Gradually, however, the leaven of the Re- 
public began to work, and relatively great and 
far-reaching reforms and improvements took 
place, though these changes were mostly con- 
fined to seaboard cities and to a number of the 
larger cities in the interior. But the country at 
large went on unchanged, or difficult to change, 
and because of this fact communist agents soon 
discovered that here they had a more fertile 
field in which to work than any other country 
could afford. They seized their advantage and, 
before their activities were realized, they had 
contrived to impose upon the ignorance of the 
people to such an extent that they were firmly 
established in several regions. Military efforts 
against them are being successfully pursued. 


FOUR ANCIENT VIRTUES 


Tae IDEA of the New Life Movement 
crystallized in the mind of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek during the anticommunist 
campaign. He realized that military occupa- 
tion of recovered territory was not enough; 
that it must be followed up by social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction in the devastated areas; 
and that, to be effective, a national conscious- 
ness and spirit of mutual co-operation must be 
roused. He saw that the immediate need was 
the development of the vitality of the spirit 
of the people, which seemed to have been 
crushed. He contemplated the perspective of 
history in the light of existing conditions about 
him; he realized how much depended upon the 
people’s consciousness of their heritage from 
the past; and conviction came to him that the 
four great virtues of old China, Li, J, Lien, 
and Chib, constituted a remedy that could 
recover the country from stagnation and ruin 
— because, at the time when those principles 
were practiced, China was indeed a great na- 
tion. He decided there and then to base a New 
Life Movement upon them, to try to recover 
what has been lost by forgetfulness of this 
source of China’s greatness. For it has become 
obvious that mere accumulation of wealth is 
not sufficient to enable China to resume her 
position as a great nation. There must be also 
revival of the spirit, since spiritual values 
transcend mere material riches. 

What significance lies behind these four 
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principles which hold so much good in them 
for China, if they can be carried out in the 
spirit intended? 

First is Zi, which in the ordinary and most 
accepted form of translation means courtesy. 
And by courtesy is meant that which emanates 
from the heart—not a formality which 
merely obeys the law. 

The second is J, which, roughly translated, 
means duty or service, toward the individual’s 
fellow men and toward himself. 

The third is Zien, meaning clear definition of 
the rights of the individual and of the degree 
in which those rights may be enforced without 
infringing upon those of others. In other words, 
honesty. A clear demarcation between what is 
public and what is private, what is yours and 
what is mine. 

The fourth is Cbib, which denotes high- 
mindedness and honor. 

Some people have criticized the New Life 
Movement on the ground that, since there is 
not sufficient food for everyone in the land, it 
is useless to talk about or seek spiritual regen- 
eration. We refute this argument by pointing 
out the very evident fact that, if everyone from 
the highest official to the lowest wheelbarrow 
coolie would conscientiously practice these 
principles in everyday life, there would be food 
for all. If we have the right conception of Li, 
we recognize not outward pomp but the 
sterling native qualities in our fellow men. If we 
practice J, we feel an obligation not to hold 
wealth and enjoy it wastefully while our fellow 
countrymen may be on the verge of starvation 
or suffering from sickness or other misfortune. 
Again with Lien: if officials recognize the 
rights of the people under them, they do not 
try to benefit themselves at the expense of the 
people just because the latter are too powerless 
and ignorant to fight in their own defense. 
And, if Cbib is a reality, no one is shameless or 
stoops to mean or underhanded deeds. 

Being a realist, the Generalissimo recognized 
that conditions in China are entirely different 
from what they were centuries ago when China 
was a great nation. At that time China could 
well afford to stand aloof, shut herself within 
the confines of her own boundaries, and keep . 
out all intruders; but today she is a part of a 
world-wide scheme of things, and, in order to 
maintain and improve her present position, she 
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Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 


Madame Kai-Shek (Mayling Soong Chiang) is the 
youngest of the three sisters of T. V. Soong, Finance 
Minister of the Republic of China. Educated in the 
United States, at Wellesley College, she is the wife of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, whose leadership of 
the New Life Movement she recounts in her article. 
Both are Christians and have long been prominent in 
the movement for a modernized, united Chinese nation. 
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must keep in step with the march of time. 

So the New Life Movement is based upon 
the preservation of these four virtues, and it 
aims to apply them to actual, existing condi- 
tions, in order that the moral character of the 
nation shall attain the highest possible stand- 
ard. The Generalissimo observed that com- 
munism crushed the spirit of the people, in ad- 
dition to robbing them of material things; that 
it struck at all the fundamental principles of 
moral character. He found the people bereft 
of ideas or ideals concerning either humanity 
in general or their fellow men in particular. 
Communism was, indeed, the last abrasive in 
the destruction of a sense of law and order, un- 
selfishness, loyalty, and those other qualities 
necessary for the development of human kind- 
ness and the maintenance of a high national 
consciousness. It tortured and degraded the 
status of man and dispossessed human life of 
value. In the face of this dismal prospect, the 
Generalissimo decided that the New Life 
Movement could sow the first seeds of an 
effort to awaken in the people an urge for a 
more-satisfying life. 


IDEALS INTO REALITIES 


"Torus env the New Life Movement was 
launched in Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi 
Province, not long ago (and, it must be said, 
purely for local application, to begin with). 
But, once launched, it swept the country like 
wildfire, the apparent reason being that our 
countrymen felt urgently the need for a move- 
ment that would lift men out of the rut of their 
usual existence and breathe into them the 
flame of a new life. 

It may be asked how exactly these abstract 
principles can be applied to the course of 
everyday life. Any theory appearing sound in 
itself may collapse in practice, unless backed 
by common sense and unless it fills an actual 
need of the time. This fact did not escape the 
Generalissimo, and he planned that the New 
Life Movement should start from the simple 
and proceed to the complex, advance from the 
practical to the idealistic. 

The first step was to have the four principles 
applied to food, clothing, shelter, and conduct; 
in other words, to the universal and indispen- 
sable facts of life. Looking around him the 
Generalissimo saw that the fantastic doc- 


trines of communism had destroyed the re- 
spect that should be shown to elders, teachers, 
law and order, producing confusion, disorder- 
liness, and untidiness. Here, then, the New Life 
Movement inculcates Li, which teaches tidi- 
ness and cleanliness in dress and in habits. It 
was felt that, if a man were sloppy and careless 
about his personal appearance, about his bear- 
ing, and about his general conduct, he would 
also be untidy in thought. Or, to put it in an- 
other way, it was recognized that there is 
ground for thinking some truth exists in the 
Neoplatonic theory that outward beauty is a 
manifestation and forerunner of inward and 
spiritual beauty. To the West this idea may 
seem fantastic, but to us it appears natural. 
Which one of us would appear in the ancestral 
hall in untidy dress? We should consider such a 
step at once unworthy of us and an insult to 
our ancestors. If dirt and carelessness are, 
then, an insult to the dead, are they not 
equally an outrage to the living? This may be 
an explanation for the scoffers who claim that 
the New Life Movement means only the force- 
ful buttoning up of one’s coat by some over- 
zealous policeman, the affectation of decorous 
manners in public places, or other trifling 
considerations of behavior. 

Foreigners sometimes accuse our people of 
being selfish and hard-hearted, because, for 
instance, a boatman may not even attempt to 
rescue some unfortunate who has fallen into a 
river and is in danger of drowning. What lies 
behind this seeming callousness is not hardness 
and indifference to the fate of a fellow being 
but rather the effect of centuries of supersti- 
tion. In such a case as this it is universally be- 
lieved in China that the river god would surely 
revenge himself by taking the life of the person 
who had saved another. And J, the second of 
the four virtues, concerns one’s duty toward 
one’s fellow men. It teaches that one in distress 
should not be left to his fate; that those who 
have plenty should regard it as their duty to 
succor those who are less fortunate; that it is 
not enough to sweep one’s own doorstep but 
that the individual should develop a sense of 
public responsibility; that the greatest loyalty 
should be to the state instead of to the indi- 
vidual. In other words, there should be what is 
called in the West public spirit or public 


consciousness. 
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SALVAGE WORK 


To TRANSLATE into deeds the idea of har- 
monizing economic and spiritual values, a me- 
dium had to be created. The personal sacrifices 
known to have been made by the misguided 
followers of communism were a distinct chal- 
lenge to those working in the opposite field. 
From that challenge sprang co-operation be- 
tween the Christian workers and the leaders of 
the New Life Movement in putting the ideas of 
the Generalissimo into practical use — co-op- 
eration which has now, curiously enough, 
become a distinct challenge to communism 
because of the methods of procedure adopted. 

In Kiangsi the first thing done when areas 
were reclaimed from the communists by the 
government forces was to send a group of 
young officers called the Pieh Tung Tui, mean- 
ing Special Movement Organization, to the 
devastated sections, to assist in rehabilitation 
work. These young officers had previously re- 
ceived careful training at Military Headquar- 
ters in their duties and in the objects of the 
New Life Movement and had also been 
brought to realize that fairness and courtesy 
should be the rule in all their dealings with their 
fellow men. Upon arrival at the front, the duty 
of this group was to make a rapid survey of the 
local situation, proceed to discover the abuses 
which had borne most heavily upon the people 
during the communist occupation, and then 
embody their findings in a detailed report to 
Headquarters. In the meantime they organ- 
ized co-operatives to enable the people to se- 
cure tools, seed, materials for repairs, and 
other necessities of life at a reasonable rate of 
interest on long-term loans. Such assistance 
was rendered necessary because the commu- 
nists commonly had deprived the inhabitants 
of all their livestock and other means of liveli- 
hood and often went so far as to destroy their 
farm implements. 

In almost every reoccupied area large num- 
bers of inhabitants had either fled the region, 
or been killed. Consequently much of the land 
would have had to lie fallow, without the as- 
sistance of the Pieh Tung Tui in directing 
military units to help plow fields for the benefit 
of the people — without charge and without 
obligation of any sort. This aid usually won 
over the inhabitants, for hitherto their terror 
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of armed forces had been real, their bitter ex. 
periences at the hands of bandit forces and, 
perhaps, former corrupt military units having 
caused them to regard all armed men, uni- 
formed or otherwise, with horror. 

Gradually the government troops completely 
won the confidence of the people. This was well 
demonstrated last May, when the Generalis. 
simo made a personal tour of the devastated 
areas which had just been taken over from the 
communists. For hundreds of miles as we 
passed through the villages the peasants lined 
both sides of the roads, bearing long-handled 
spears, red-tasseled and gleaming, waiting to 
salute him, in spite of torrential downpours. 

At one village we stopped to watch a proces- 
sion of happy peasants dressed in their best, 
often in costumes of ancient heroes, most of 
them bearing silken banners and some of them 
carrying in sedan chairs the village deities for 
their annual outing. Such processions had not 
been seen for five or six years, partly because 
the communists had suppressed all gaiety and 
local customs as the products of detested im- 
perialism, partly because the people, faced with 
the dire necessity of holding body and soul 
together, had had neither the time nor the in- 
clination to indulge in any recreation. Now, 
with exorbitant taxes removed, in comparative 
peace and plenty, they felt again their former 
joy in living. The Generalissimo and I left the 
car and followed the procession, excited our- 
selves to see the peasants once again happy ina 
region where for so long had stalked only death 
and desolation. 

Along with military assistance on the farms, 
Headquarters sends out specialists to care for 
the poorly nourished, the sick, and the dying 
and to provide food for those still able to carry 
on. The Pieh Tung Tui then organizes all 
able-bodied men, from sixteen years of age up- 
ward, into self-defense corps, teaching them 
how to protect themselves and to act in con- 
cert, should the communists by any chance 
return when the government forces have 
moved on. They are shown how to build simple 
mud fortifications, how to use arms — some of 
which are given each village —and all are 
taught how to defend themselves and their 
homes with long-handled, steel-pointed spears 
— quite formidable weapons when used by 
massed forces. Apart from the fact that a cer- 
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tain measure of self-defense is thus available to 
the inhabitants, the greatest gain to them is 
the psychological effect of united effort and 
the development of the spirit of self-reliance, a 
spirit the communists ruthlessly suppressed. 
In addition to these practical aids to reha- 
bilitation, the Pieh Tung Tui materially assists 
in re-establishing confidence in the government 
forces by effectively protecting the people 
against any infraction of regulations by indi- 
vidual soldiers. If any dispute arises between 
civilians and the soldiery, the Pieh Tung Tui 
investigates the matter on the spot and gives 
a just decision; but the decisions, curiously 
enough, are generally in favor of the civilians. 


MORAL REHABILITATION 


Bor THE PreH Tunc Tut is concerned not 
only with the maintenance of peace and order 
but also and vitally with the education of the 
demoralized youth of the country. The Pieh 
Tung Tui has organized free classes for the 
children and takes upon itself to teach not only 
reading, writing, and arithmetic but also 
common sense, courtesy, and citizenship. A 
foreigner once remarked to me, after a visit 
to one of the places where the Pieh Tung 
Tui is functioning, that he was amazed by the 
courtesy shown him by the little tots, who, in- 
stead of gaping at him as he walked through 
the heat of the day, offered him cups of tea and 
a shady corner in their schoolyard — and this 
in a locality where a foreigner is not seen, 
perhaps, once in five years. 

Working in close co-operation with the Pieh 
Tung Tui, once the ground is cleared, are many 
groups, for the field is so broad that all help is 
warmly welcomed. For example, the National 
Economic Council, the Kiangsi Provincial Edu- 
cational Commission, the Five Province Special 
Education Commission, and the Kiangsi Chris- 
tian Rural Service Union are among the chief 
organizations now at work. They are so closely 
related in their labors that the experience 
gained by one is at the service of any other, for 
their common aim is to benefit the people. Each, 
however, has its special type of aid to give. 

The National Economic Council, with its 
staff of experts trained in rural rehabilitation 
and employing both Chinese and foreigners, 
offers a scientific approach to conditions which 
are peculiar to China but whose principles have 


already been studied in other countries. 

The Provincial Education Commission, in 
unison with the Five Province Special Educa- 
tion Commission, specializes in rural normal 
courses, for teachers who have been specially 
sent from their home districts. It has been 
found that in every case it is far more satis- 
factory to train local men than to send to the 
front people unfamiliar with the area. These 
men do not necessarily have to be highly 
educated. So long as they can read and write 
and have the rudiments of education, we deem 
them sufficiently well informed to become 
teachers, if they understand the spirit of serv- 
ice. An intensive course is given them in public 
sanitation, rural economy, village industries, 
military discipline, and, most emphasized of 
all, methods of teaching the people to become 
self-respecting and worth-while citizens. Some 
instruction in organization is also given. We 
point out to them, for instance, that it is idle to 
teach people in the beginning the theories of 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s San Min Chu I and their 
superiority as compared with Marxism, because 
such terms are entirely above the level of the 
intelligence of the average farmer. Rather they 
should first teach them principles by practical 
demonstration, coupled with military discipline 
for both men and women, and then, later, after 
they have grasped the significance of these 
principles, explain Dr. Sun’s ideas. So far, 
three groups of teachers have been trained, and 
subsequent reports have shown that they have 
grasped the essentials so well that the districts 
to which they have returned have gone far 
ahead of the others hygienically, economically, 
and in the development of social consciousness. 

In order to incorporate the village school 
into the very heart of community life, the 
children are taught during the day, and at 
night the adults go to classes, while farmers also 
gather to listen to current news, which is 
patiently and painstakingly explained to them 
by the teacher. The people consequently not 
only know what is happening in China itself 
but also what is happening in other parts of the 
world, and visitors are surprised to find how 
well informed the average farmer is. 


THE MOVEMENT SPREADS 


Nor CONTENT with organizations spe- 
cially delegated to these devastated areas to 
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work toward a better community life, the 
Generalissimo, before the end of the spring 
school season, called a meeting of all the mid- 
dle-school students in Nanchang. He spoke at 
length to them of the conditions in the country 
at large and particularly in their own districts. 
He pointed out to them the necessity of 
recognizing the sacrifices their parents were 
making to give them educations and the fact 
that such sacrifices entailed a proportionate 
responsibility on the part of the students to 
repay the community for what they were 
receiving. 

The literati of the Manchu Dynasty thought only 
of benefiting themselves and their families through 
their learning (the Generalissimo said]. Their highest 
aim was to become officials, so that they might ad- 
vance themselves in material prosperity and official 
honors. As a result they became a privileged class, 
and the division between them and the people became 
wider, to the ultimate exclusion of all sympathy. 
The youth of today is the hope of the future. Upon 
you depends the sort of nation China will become. 
What are you going to do to justify your education? 
Are you returning to your homes this summer with an 
air of superiority, to look down upon your families 
for not being so well educated as you, or will you 
show the result of true education, which is to pass on 


whatever knowledge you have gained to the largest 
number of people within your reach? 


As a direct result of this talk the students 
pledged themselves to return to their homes to 
take active part in giving a practical impetus 
to the principles of the New Life Movement. 
Some pledged themselves to open up kinder- 
gartens for the village children; others, to 
teach night classes for the adults; others, to 
lecture on hygiene and sanitation; and still 
others, to make fly swatters and to rid their 
communities of breeding places of insects 
which carry malarial infections. The reports 
have just arrived, and these show that the 
students take their work seriously. 

Out of all this is emerging a new citizen, a 
contented farmer and artisan, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, a teacher with new ideals, 
born of the contentment he is producing. The 
response of the people to the new movement on 
their behalf has been significant. Finding that 
those who have come so suddenly to work 
among them are working for them, they co- 
operate to the full and have complete con- 
fidence in their leaders. Progress is noticeable 
immediately. The neglect and filth which 
characterized the villages go quickly. Personal 


cleanliness is replacing erstwhile indifference to 
dirt and disease, and the villagers’ participation 
in the many schemes for their good develops a 
feeling of happiness. Corruption is being fear- 
lessly exposed when detected; soldiers have 
been shorn of domineering attitudes by strict 
punishment for proved offenses. 

The New Life Movement has already come 
within the reach of the humblest citizen and 
has much to contribute to the most enlight- 
ened. As it operates in Kiangsi, so it is spread- 
ing and flourishing all over the country. In the 
twelve provinces recently toured by the Gen- 
eralissimo, noticeable advances were seen in the 
general cleanliness and orderliness of the cities, 
as well as in the recovery of spirit by the people 
and in a new sense of responsibility in officials. 
They, in contradistinction to other days, are 
manifesting lively concern for the well-being of 
the people and contributing in every way 
possible to the effective application of the prin- 
ciples of the New Life Movement. 

In the large centers, the missionary bodies 
were assembled and were addressed by the 
Generalissimo and by myself. In every case 
they signified an immediate wish to work with 
the leaders of the movement in their respective 
regions, and joint committees were at once 
formed under the chairmanship of the Gover- 
nor of the Province. While the government is 
enforcing stringent measures for opium sup- 
pression, these committees will do their part in 
establishing opium-curing clinics and teaching 
the people its evil effects. They will carry on 
campaigns against foot-binding, tuberculosis, 
trachoma, and other more-local evils. 

In conclusion let me quote from a letter just 
received from one of the foreign missionaries, 
now in Kiangsi, on his reaction to the work 
sponsored there by the New Life Movement: 


The suppression of the communist-bandits and the 
work of the New Life Movement are proving to be the 
first stage of a long battle against ignorance, dirt, 
carelessness, unsuitable dwellings, and the corruption 
that has for so long cost so much in human suffering. 
Like the program of Christ this movement is con- 
cerned with the poor, the oppressed, the sick, and the 
little children who have never been given a chance 
to enjoy life. Out of it will come a strong and united 
China, which will command the respect of the world; 
and that new China, like the very old one, will be 
based firmly upon the four cardinal virtues, with the 
addition of those desirable elements which go to make 
a modern world. 
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W. WERE walking home from the con- 
cert. The piece de résistance had been Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth. 

“What was Beethoven telling us in that 
music?” said the Intelligent Layman. “What 
did he want us to understand by it? What did 
it mean to him? I wish I knew, because then I 
might be able to catch his meaning better 
myself.” 

“Mean?” snorted the Professional Musician. 
“Not a thing! It just is. Beethoven created a 
pattern of tone as objective as the Parthenon. 
You admire and enjoy it for itself and let it go 
at that.” 

“T don’t believe it,” cried the Intelligent 
Layman. “You technical musicians dehuman- 
ize music. To me that symphony has all the 
quality of a great utterance. Only I don’t know 
what is being uttered. To call it just tonal 
chess— absurd! No, there’s something . . . 
something. . . .” 

He turned to me. “Don’t you agree with 
me?” he said. “‘Isn’t the very essence of music 
the utterance of one human soul to others?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I think you’re right.” 

The Professional Musician snorted again 
and began talking philosophical aesthetics. 
That is beyond me. My appeal is to facts. 
What were the great composers up to when they 
made music? Why did they make it? And how? 

The material is hard to come by, forbid- 
dingly technical. But, if one is at all inter- 
ested in music or ever inclined to reflect about 
it, that material has quite extraordinary value. 
It cannot enable us to answer all the questions 
asked by the Intelligent Layman and his ilk. 
But it throws much light upon them. As- 
suredly it can lead us to a better understanding 
of and a more instructed love for music. And so 
I shall try to sum up a little of what has been 
ascertained about the birth of music and the 
workings of the creative musical mind. 


MUSIC IN THE MAKING 


A Study of the Creative Mind 
BY JAMES L. MURSELL 
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WOOING THE DAEMON 


For tae creat composers music has cer- 
tainly not been a sort of language which could 
symbolize something. It was vot written to tell 
stories, express experiences, or convey “pro- 
grams.” Here in a way the Professional Musi- 
cian was perfectly right. And, if the Intelligent 
Layman should be continually wondering 
what it is “about” or “expresses” or “‘ means,” 
he would fall into grievous error. His rapport 
with the composer would be weakened rather 
than reinforced. He would become less intelli- 
gent as a listener. 

Occasionally music has been an imitation or 
transcription of nonmusical experience. Schu- 
mann’s Haschemann clearly portrays children 
playing tag. His Véglein als Prophet is mani- 
festly imitative. Bach wrote his Capriccio on 
the Departure of His Beloved Brother with six 
parts representing blandishments, warnings, 
lamentations, the postilion’s horn, and so on. 
Frohberger startlingly depicts the ascent of 
Ferdinand IV up Jacob’s ladder by a glissando 
scale. Kuhnau’s Bible Sonatas are full of imita- 
tions — of David and Goliath, for instance. 
But such cases are rare. They are not typical. 

And, even when imitation occurs, the 
listener will not know what it is about unless he 
is told. Some amusing experiments have dealt 
conclusively with this point. One gentleman, 
serving as the psychologist’s guinea pig, gave 
the following impression of Chopin’s Funeral 
March, to him unknown. “First sensation that 
it was one of Mrs. Caudle’s curtain lectures 
interspersed with lamentations over her own 
hard lot. Later concluded that it represented a 
tired father walking the floor at midnight 
with a cross, crying baby, alternately singing 
Watts’ Cradle Hymn and scolding the baby.” 

Musical inspiration, to be sure, does very 
often depend on nonmusical experience. But 
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the music does not express such experience in 
any such crude or obvious way as my friend 
the Intelligent Layman may have thought. A 
triplet rhythm occurred to Beethoven while he 
sat listening to a brook. He jotted it down, and 
many years later we find it, much changed, in 
the Pastoral Symphony. And even so loose a 
connection between music and its psychic 
origins is unusual. Weber got the idea for the 
march in Henry IV when he saw a pile of chairs 
in a restaurant with their legs in the air. But of 
this the music conveys no hint. Mozart speaks 
of ideas coming on journeys, at meals, during 
walks, and while he lay awake. There is no 
effort to express or tell about anything. Ideas 
just come. Berlioz’s finest inspirations often 
came during sleep. He tells of dreaming a par- 
ticularly beautiful idea and forgetting it when 
he woke. He took a walk, remembered it, hur- 
ried home singing it, wrote it down, and sank 
into a chair, exhausted but happy. Oncea musi- 
cal conception visited him when he fell into the 
Tiber. But was this the “meaning” of the 
music? And now for a shock to idealists with 
lofty notions about the sanctity of Art. Musi- 
cal inspirations of the highest order can come 
from our familiar bogey, the Profit Motive! 
Mozart wrote Don Fuan and the Requiem Mass 
— to order! Haydn, asked why he had never 
composed a quintet, replied quietly: “I was 
never commissioned to do so.” 

Musical ideas come from anywhere. There is 
no regular way of setting out to construct 


music, least of all any deliberate undertak- 
ing to express nonmusical experience. Bee- 
thoven’s piano sonata op. go began in his mind 
as an obsessive iambic rhythm, and about this 
everything built up. The earliest authentic ele- 
ment in the third movement of the Waldstein 


Sonata was merely the initial bass note with 
the C-major chord above it in arpeggio trip- 
lets. Even songs are not always conscious 
musical elaborations of the program of the 
poem. Beethoven’s Trocknet nicht, trocknet 
nicht, Trénen ewiger Liebe began with a musical 
idea touched off by the words “‘ungliickliche 
Liebe.” Brahms has told us that when he once 
got the first phrase of a song he would close the 
book and put the matter from his mind and 
that later on, without fail, the song would 
arrive complete. 

Once the musical appergu has come, a proc- 
ess of more or less unconscious elaboration 
starts. And this again has nothing to do with 
the expression or conveying of nonmusical ex- 
perience. Mozart has compared it to the mixing 
of ingredients for pastry. He speaks of the ex- 
quisite pleasure of such inner musical elabora- 
tion. The American composer Henry Cowell 
says much the same thing. It is a common ex- 
perience of composers. Mozart indeed was so 
fond of merely thinking out his music that he 
was lazy about writing it. Hence his playing 
out of his head the piano part of a new piano- 
violin composition when only the violin part 
had been written down. Hence too one of the 
most astounding, though little known, of all 
musical feats. He once wrote to tell his sister 
that he had composed a prelude and fugue and 
that he had composed the fugue in imagination 
while writing down the prelude! 

The great composers were extraordinarily 
susceptible to musical ideas. They gained them 
from the most varied and unlikely sources. 
And they were obsessed in elaborating them. 
Some of them developed special techniques for 
wooing the daemon, which Berlioz called a 
wayward musical kobold, without whom the 
composer could do nothing well. There are 
private reports that during the fever of com- 
position Wagner would cover the furniture 
with glittering silks and rub his body sensu- 
ously against them. His passion for luxury was 
a byword. “Can I compose music while I live 
like a dog?” he exclaimed. But neither here nor 
elsewhere did music express or convey the cir- 
cumstances in which it originated. 

The conclusion then is clear. Musical inspira- 
tion comes from myriad sources. But the music 
itself conveys little of its origins. To this extent 
the Professional Musician was right. 
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CREATIVE MADNESS 


Yer nor wxouty right. Perhaps more 
wrong than right. For there is not the slightest 
doubt that to every great composer his work 
had the essential quality of a profoundly per- 
sonal and a profoundly necessary utterance. To 
regard music as mere tonal patternmaking is to 
fly in the face of the known facts of its creation. 

With Schubert, for instance, the urge to ex- 
press was so imperious that when a work was 
completed he simply lost interest in it and 


rushed on to another. Sometimes he failed to 
recognize his own songs! The score of the great 
C-major symphony had to be rescued from a 
wastebasket. He was like one of those lower 
animals so bent on enormous proliferation that 
they have no time to bother with their off- 
spring, once they are born. As he himself said: 
“As soon as I’ve done one piece I go on with 
another.” 

Nothing could be more absurd than to sup- 
pose such men were merely playing with tonal 
patterns. Their whole attitude toward music 
exhibited the most poignant urgency. Tchai- 
kovsky tells us of creating the Pathetic Sym- 
phony in floods of tears. Once an acquaintance, 
knocking on Wagner’s door, was confronted 
with a haggard apparition and driven off with 
the devastating cry: ““Go away. I’m in rut! 
Don’t bother me.” Those who saw the creative 
mood possess Beethoven in company said that 
the change in him attracted universal atten- 
tion. A friend says of Schubert: ‘Those who 
knew him well know how deeply his creations 
seized him and how they were born in pain. 
Anyone who has seen him only once in the 


morning when he composed, glowing and with 
glittering eyes, yes, even with another speech, 
like a sleepwalker, will never forget the sight.” 
And the contrapuntist Harburger, writing of a 
type of music which we ordinarily consider pre- 
eminently mathematical and grammatical, 
says: “One must feel the counterpoint with 
one’s whole body if one is to be a true contra- 
puntist. The contrapuntal composition is for me 
the most dance-like of all dances. Of course it 
must be understood as a dance in a very differ- 
ent sense from that in which the layman under- 
stands the word. It is a dance in the sense of a 
feeling of complete freedom of all parts of the 
body, legs, arms, hands and fingers, neck, 
head, back, breast, in their permanent opposi- 
tion to and yet harmonious co-operation with 
one another, flowing from the unifying bodily 
feeling of the whole organism.”’ Compare this 
with the brilliant dictum that Bach sounds like 
five-finger exercises! 

The great composer’s work is done under an 
impelling, an obsessive compulsion. The turbu- 
lent, chaotic forces of his unconscious mind 
strive toward clear and structured expression 
in his music. With some happy temperaments 
this translation of the formless, unconscious 
urges into form has taken place with amazing 
ease and swiftness. Such was the case with 
Mozart and Schubert. Others again achieve 
such saving self-expression only by dint of long 
and terrible wrestling. Here the supreme in- 
stance is Beethoven. We know that throughout 
his whole life he was literally haunted by cer- 
tain tonal conceptions and ideas. The overture 
op. 115 was attempted in 1809, 1811, and 1812 
and finished only in 1815. Twice at long inter- 
vals he essayed a great choral hymn with or- 
chestral accompaniment, before inner need and 
outward utterance came to sublime fusion in 
the crowning movement of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. His sketchbooks are among the most 
precious documents for those wishing to under- 
stand the creative mind. In them we can trace 
the growth toward perfection of his musical 
ideas. These jottings have all the aspects of an 
almost desperate salvaging. They are hints and 
intimations, often astonishingly crude, which 
the great artist rescued from the Sturm und 
Drang of his inner strivings. A conception 
might work for years like a ferment in his mind 
before he was able to embody it in a composition. 
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Here is no tonal grammar or musical mathe- 
matics. A well-drilled, intelligent student can 
learn to write a fugue as technically correct as 
one by Bach. But who will want to hear it? 
The great composer does something very 
different. His essential work is utterance. 


TALENT AND GENIUS 


Bor tus seems a contradiction of the 
flattest. Music incapable of expressing or con- 
veying nonmusical experience, yet having the 
quality of personal utterance! Intelligent Lay- 
man and Professional Musician both right and 
both wrong! What shall we do? Diffidently the 
psychologist ventures to point the way. 

The lives of the great composers exhibit a 
highly striking and psychologically significant 
phenomenon. They were prodigious workers. 
And they worked at the same dry and formal 
materials which occupy the students of the 
more old-fashioned conservatories. But they 
did so with a persistent zeal which few conserv- 
atory students show even sporadically — even 
just before an exam! We know of Beethoven’s 
patient studies of strict counterpoint under 
Albrechtsberger and Haydn and those of 
Brickner under Sechter. At the height of his 
powers Beethoven returned again and again to 
study Bach’s Well Tempered Clavier and not 
only analyzed but wrote out whole scores of 
Handel and P. E. Bach. Mozart made the most 
careful studies of the Handel choruses. Shortly 
before Schubert’s untimely death he had 
planned to subject himself to grueling drill on 
strict counterpoint — he, the most prolific of 
musicians! Tchaikovsky and Rimski-Korsakov 
undertook such drill when they were mature 
and highly successful composers. And Berlioz 
once said that twenty-five years might suffice 
to give the musician an adequate grasp of the 
technique of his art. 

They toiled from a sense of the absolute need 
of complete facility in manipulating tonal re- 
sources. They wished to be able to meet with 
complete resourcefulness all the many prob- 
lems which come up in working out a composi- 
tion, to solve them with creative insight. Tech- 
nique was to be carried to a point where it 
ceased to be a difficulty and became second na- 
ture. This was necessary because the essence of 
their work was the translation into tone of power- 
ful unconscious drives. And, if the instrument 
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were defective, the technique halting, this was 
impossible. 

Here lies the essence of the distinction be- 
tween genius and talent. The composer of 
talent manipulates the tonal texture in terms 
of technique, facility, and immediate, pleasing 
effect. Often the facility is wonderful. The 
decorative elaborations of Liszt, for instance, 
are often miracles of cleverness. But this is 
their chief recommendation. The profound, ex- 
pressive inspiration is not there. Genius, on the 
other hand, is not talent raised to the nth 
power but something radically different. The 
genius lives an inner life of deep, formless emo- 
tion, the sport and victim of a psychic drive 
akin to madness. Yet through his acquired 
technical mastery he can exteriorize his emo- 
tion, down to the last pulse beat. Bach and 
Mozart are the two most perfect instances of 
artists whose sheer mastery of tone was but 
the pellucid medium of a profound inspiration. 
Everything is lucid, logical, orderly. Yet it has 
a profound emotional significance and potency. 


THE SECRET SPRING 


IL: HAS BEEN well said that “artistic 


creation is . . . a constantly renewed attempt 
to organize what is within, to escape from the 
thrust of unconscious mental processes, to find 
new forms, new images, modes of expression for 
the ancient problem which is constantly thrust 
upwards from the psychic depths. . . . With 
each new composition he [the composer] fights 
for his spiritual existence.” * And here we find 
our Intelligent Layman and Professional Mu- 
sician reconciled. Music contains no program, 
for it does not express conscious nonmusical 
experience. It crystallizes unconscious drive. 
And in this sense it is indeed an utterance. Any 
event, any happening may be the signal for the 
work to begin. Yet the finished product may 
not at all express that event. Any implement 
may serve to strike the rock. Yet, when the 
clear waters of tonal beauty gush forth, the 
stream flows straight from the composer’s most 
secret self. So, when we hear great music, its 
power consists in this. It is a means whereby 
we encounter face to face, arrayed and made 
palpable in robes of tonal beauty, the com- 
poser’s very soul. 


*Eprror’s Note: — Max Graf: Die innere Werkstatt des 
Musil 





FROM MAIN STREET TO WALL STREET 


BY J. LIONBERGER DAVIS 


W. WHO DWELL on Main Street 
know little, comparatively speaking, about 
the intricacies of modern industry, com- 
merce, and finance; and less, perhaps, about 
international commerce, politics, and ex- 
change. We do know that rivers descend to the 
sea and that as long as the laws of gravitation 
exist they will continue to do so. We do know 
that husbandry will produce crops, the price of 
which probably is beyond our control, even 
with the aid of instrumentalities, set up by the 
Government of the United States, which may 
attempt to delay or supersede the operations 
of the law of supply and demand. We do know 
that by the quiet glow of a campfire, on the vast 
plains and countless farms of the Middle West 
and even among the bustling inhabitants of 
small but active towns, some of the rangers, 
farmers, and denizens of Main Street are 
thinking. They are recalling old truths. They 
still believe in old moralities, such as simplicity 
in thought and action, justice in the relations 
between men, and good sportsmanship and fair 
play in our relations with our neighbors over- 
seas. Sometimes we look wistfully at the towers 
of Manhattan. Often we stand in awe of, and 
sometimes follow, the high priests of finance or 
the prophets of “new eras” as they appear over 
the Eastern horizon. Still we go on our way 
toiling and unafraid. Still we sow, we plow, and 
we reap. Still we try to deal fairly with those 
with whom our daily task brings us in contact. 

We do not believe that we are essentially 
different from or better than our brothers who 
toil in man-made canyons and who deal in 
countless millions, while we husband our re- 
sources and live in the great outdoors. We 
would like to feel kindly toward our fellow 
citizens whose lives have been circumscribed 
by a material development which has caught 
them at times like a monstrous Frankenstein 
in its crushing claws. We believe that they are 


the victims of the vast complexity of modern 
industrial and commercial life. We believe that 
they have at heart the same aspirations that 
we have for the ultimate good of our common 
country. We believe that they, whose eyes are 
sometimes dazzled by the sparkling waters of 
the bay, can look across the Atlantic and are 
able and willing to lend a helping hand to our 
neighbors overseas. We perhaps do not recog- 
nize the old truth that no man can be rich if 
his neighbors are poor; and yet we feel, perhaps 
vaguely, that we are not quite just to our 
debtors, whose crushing burdens we sometimes 
attempt to lighten by generous benevolence. 
We and you need guidance and assistance to 
reach a wise decision with regard to our na- 
tional and international policies. We ask of 
you frankness and patience and we welcome 
your assistance to aid us in our pilgrimage 
from the valleys to the hills of wisdom. You 
and we have sent to the halls of Congress 
senators and representatives who often dis- 
appoint us and frequently forget our common 
national interests, in their zeal for the special 
interests of their constituents. 

Sometimes we become impatient and irrita- 
ble when woolgatherers among you seek to 
sheer the wool from our backs. Often we be- 
come indignant when some of you, from your 
man-made heights, look down with super- 
cilious contempt upon us who live on the plains 
made by God. Sometimes we mildly resent 
being treated as fish and yet we rise to the 
flies of those among you who angle for those of 
us who strike at your hook. Some of us believe 
that there are those on Main Street who think 
perhaps more simply, yet not less funda- 
mentally, about eternal truths of justice, eco- 
nomics, and law, than many of you. Many of 
us still believe that a trustee can serve but one 
master; that directors of great corporations 
are, or should be, in fact if not in law, trustees 
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for their shareholders. We seek simplicity and 
candor of statement about our widow’s mite 
invested in great corporations which you, as 
the modern barons of finance, control for us, 
your financial vassals. We do not seek to dis- 
turb your position of leadership but we ask you 
to be shepherds rather than woolgatherers of 
the sheep. We know that among you, as 
among us, there are many who are pure in 
heart and who deal justly and wisely, with 
honesty and common sense, with their fellow 
men. 


II 


W: WANT to conserve our natural 
resources and keep them from being monopo- 
lized, believing that what God has given us no 
man or group of men should be permitted to 
take away. We rejoice in our mechanical 
devices which are operated by electricity. We 
enjoy our radios and like our bright lights on 
Main Street as you do on Broadway. We are 
glad to pay a fair price for electric service but 
we do not like the practice of certain power 
companies and of some holding companies, 
which seem to us to have been created and to 
be operated not to serve us but to exploit us. 
We do not wish to be objects of charity but we 
do not like to pay unreasonable rates and 
charges which adroit and selfish promoters 
and operators seek, by clever devices, to fasten 
upon us. We believe that the best of you agree 
with us that fair rates are just and wise both for 
us and for the electric-power and public- 
service companies. 

We, like you, are fearful of the specter of 
Russian communism, which looms in Eastern 
Europe and Northern Asia as a cloud and a 
menace to our Western industrial and capi- 
talistic system. We see, as in a glass darkly, a 
nation of more than 150,000,000 people striv- 
ing in its own way to readjust its economic 
and social life to the needs and aspirations of 
its own people. Vaguely we believe that the 
Russian people may some day become willing 
customers of the goods we can produce and 
may pay for them in goods which they produce, 
if they can obtain the tools and machinery to 
aid in their production. Edouard Herriot has 
said: 


If Europe is not capable of solidarity, Bolshevist 
Russia, which has not been able to conquer her 
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politically, will conquer her economically. That is a 
truth that European governments should take to 
heart. 


At times we wonder if, after all, our debtors 
overseas should not be allowed to pay as much 
of their debts to us as they can, in the only 
medium they have: goods and services. We are 
beginning to question the wisdom of tariff 
barriers which do not always protect us and 
sometimes force us to pay high prices for some 
of the things we need. Those of us who visit 
foreign lands do not like to have our nation 
thought of as a Shylock. 

We believe, and we are sure that you do, 
that our nation can not go forward half em- 
ployed and half idle. We believe that every 
man and woman who is employable should be 
employed in a gainful occupation. If all of us 
working six hours a day can produce all that 
we can consume and pay for and all our foreign 
customers will buy and pay for, is it not better 
for all of us to work than for part of us to labor 
and give doles to those who are denied an 
opportunity to earn their living? We hope that, 
working together, we may make our contribu- 
tion to Western capitalistic society and aid in 
an attempt to solve the problem of balancing 
production and distribution. 

You whose footsteps tread the sidewalks of 
New York or the pavements of other large 
cities might come for recreation to the quiet 
places of mountain, forest, and stream and there 
meditate upon the questions of our national 
life. Reasoning together about some of our 
common interests might banish part of the 
ignorance, suspicion, and ill will which leads 
some of you to call some of us corn-fed radicals 
and some of us to call some of you selfish re- 
actionaries. If we should know each other 
better we might discover that under the skin 
we are not so different from each other as we 
often think. We are ignorant, pray enlighten 
us; we are selfish, pray cleanse our selfishness. 
You, too, are carried away at times by cupidity 
and by the desire to seize and hold unearned 
and undeserved riches. Let us be tolerant, 
each of the other. Let us remember that we 
are all members of the same body and let us, 
with malice toward none but with charity for 
all, strike hands across our barriers and work 
together for our own salvation and for the good 
of the rest of the world. 
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THE CATHOLICISM OF PROTESTANTISM 


Sentiment Replaces Faith 


BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


I FEAR the title of this article will seem 
preposterously paradoxical. If so, all that I can 
say is that the paradox is not of my making. I 
take it up merely for the purpose of examining 
it. 

Historically considered, Protestantism, in 
its own eyes, was not a revolt against the 
Church but a claim that it was the Church and 
that those who denied its claim were heretics. 
According to this theory, Protestants, and only 
Protestants, were Catholics. 

Of course that extreme position could not be 
seriously maintained for long, for the disunion 
of Protestantism became glaringly apparent. 
Moreover it was useless trying to call Catholics 
“Papists” or, when that failed, “Roman 
Catholics” as distinguished from true Catholics: 
the mass of mankind ignored these titles by a 
sound instinct. The difference between Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism has never been clearer 
than it is today. 

Yet it must be admitted, indeed strongly as- 
serted, that in so far as Protestantism is teach- 
ing truth it is teaching Catholicism. The old- 
fashioned type of Protestant was often enough 
a very unpleasant person in his narrowness and 
intolerance; but at least he insisted upon truth. 
If he neglected or denied much of the truth, or 
overemphasized or distorted or isolated parts of 
the truth to the damage of truth as a whole, his 
passion for truth was admirable and he re- 
tained a great deal of it. To that extent he was 
a Catholic. 

For instance, Calvin laid such stress upon 
the omnipotence of God as to make Him out 
almost an all-powerful devil (if such a thing 
could be). Luther gave to faith a value so ex- 
treme as practically to deny any value to 
conduct. But their affirmations were correct in 
the main; their heresy consisted in their 
denials. 

It is worth pointing out that modern Prot- 


estantism in many respects differs sharply both 
from the ancient heresies and from sixteenth- 
century Protestantism. In the first case there 
was an attempt made to foist upon the Church 
this or that peculiar tenet which had been 
evolved in the subtle and precise mind of the 
heretic. Any denial of Catholic dogma that oc- 
curred was only incidental to the establishment 
of the heretical theology. 

The characteristic of modern Protestantism 
on the other hand is to affirm as little as pos- 
sible and to deny as little as possible. If only 
Luther and Calvin could see their descendants! 
Theology — any sort of theology — among 
them is practically nonexistent. The serious- 
minded are little more than textual critics, for 
whom dogma has only an archaeological in- 
terest. Those who are not serious-minded (the 
vast majority) do not possess even an archaeo- 
logical interest in dogma. In either event re- 
ligion is reduced to being nothing but a senti- 
ment. To be religiously minded, as they put it, 
is all that matters. Instead of faith there is a 
graceful responsiveness to what is regarded as 
“spiritual” —a certain amount of delicacy 
and a vast quantity of sentimentality. 

No doubt the new-style Protestants are 
more pleasant to live among than their Puritan 
predecessors, but who can feel for them any- 
thing warmer than good-natured contempt? 
Their forebears were at least Christian in their 
dour fashion and decidedly were men — if we 
might also describe them as Tartars. Whereas 
the bland, backslapping Christianity now in 
vogue is nothing but an amiability which is 
easy to achieve since it springs from no deeper 
conviction than that honesty is the best policy 
and that religion is synonymous with a some- 
what smug neighborliness. Life might have 
been more difficult among the old sons of 
thunder, but at least it must have been more 
interesting. And there was a wide expanse of 
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common ground between them and Catholics. 

Yet I do not for a moment hope for an in- 
crease of religious conviction (which would also 
imply Catholicism) among Protestants. It is 
impossible that that should now occur. What 
has happened is what 
was from the first inevi- 
table, as many sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century 
Catholics clearly per- 
ceived. The “reformers” 
started to quarrel among 
themselves and to divide 
and subdivide into their 
sects, the bitterness of 
their mutual antagonism 
often being in inverse pro- 
portion to the importance 
of the questions at issue. 

The consequence of 
that disunion among 
them (also foreseen) was 
disillusionment. Since the 
doctors of divinity dis- 
agreed so widely, how 
could one expect to arrive 
at any certainty with re- 
gard to the truth? It was 
so much easier to murmur 
that creeds fomented 
strife and to fall back 
upon a tolerance based 
upon an indifference to 
truth. The only real ex- 
cuse for intolerance was 
in the case of those 
obnoxious persons, the 
Catholics, who continued to affirm their obso- 
lete opinions. 

Though a pitiable it was also an entertaining 
spectacle. The Bible, which had been accepted 
as the sole basis of authority, was subjected to 
searching criticism, and it came to be regarded 
as almost as obscurantist to hold to the 
Scriptures as a guide for faith as it was to be- 
lieve in the authority of the Church. A few 
old-fashioned people continued to draw all 
their religious sanctions from that now largely 
discredited book, as some still do. But their 
number is rapidly diminishing, and I fear that 
before long “Bible Christians” will be an ex- 
tinct species. 
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What, then, was left? Little more than an ad- 
miration for the moral teaching of Christ and 
for his life. All could agree that the Sermon on 
the Mount contained very beautiful senti- 
ments, and, agreeing there, they could afford to 

ignore a medieval and 
moribund Christology. 
It was apparent that 
“confessions” and creeds 
divided brother from 
brother. Therefore, said 
the Protestants — tired 
of strife and somewhat 
disgusted with it — let 
us have Christian fellow- 
ship without such things. 
It did not seem to occur 
to them that a creed was 
a stone wall which shut 
men safely in just as much 
as it shut men strictly 
out. Or, if such a thought 
did occur to them, they 
perceived that it was 
hopeless to have a creed 
that did not repose upon 
an authority which could 
be absolutely trusted. 


II 


Berore me there 
lies a report of a sermon 
preached a few years ago 
by the Reverend Russell 
J. Clinchy in the Mount 
Pleasant Congregational 
Church at Washington. 

I do not know anything about Dr. Clinchy 
and quote him merely because his words are 
at hand. But he does undoubtedly reflect the 
prevailing Protestant opinion. No doubt thou- 
sands of ministers have asked, ‘“‘Can we build the 
Great United Protestant Church? ... It 
shall be a church with a unity of spirit, because 
its creed shall never contain anything which 
shuts out any man or woman.” I am sure that 
his sentiment warmed the hearts of his con- 
gregation and that they all went home in a 
happy spiritual glow. 

But I wonder if Dr. Clinchy or any of his 
auditors took the trouble to think about the 
matter. What unity of spirit can there be with- 
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out a creed? And how is it possible to construct 
a creed which can never exclude anybody? 
However much you try to substitute the lowest 
common factor for the highest common de- 
nominator, there must be some residuum of 
belief held in common, to make people want to 
unite at all. If the creed affirmed nothing be- 
yond the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man (the dear old slogan of religious 
liberalism), there would be at least a few people 
who would dissent from either one or both 
items in the soothing confession. 

I know of course what the reverend gentle- 
man meant, and so it would be unkind to press 
him too hard. He wants some sort of creed, but 
one that will put as little strain as possible upon 
the average man’s capacity or will to believe. 
Then the Great United Protestant Church will 
be crowded with people who like to sing the 
dear old hymns, with their touching associa- 
tions of childhood, and to listen to mild dis- 
courses about the spiritual urge. Only I very 
much doubt whether the Great United Prot- 
estant Church has any future before it unless it 
is going to give its adherents something more 
substantial than that. 

The movement for Protestant amalgamation 
now going on is, in its way, an excellent one. 
For a long time past — since our world got rid 
of the necessity for definite belief — the vari- 
ous Protestant sects have had little to dis- 
tinguish them from one another and so have no 
valid excuse for division. There was no point in 
trying to maintain separate, struggling con- 
gregations of Baptists, Methodists, and Uni- 
tarians in a town, all of whose ministers said 
Sunday after Sunday that all Protestants 
should seek spiritual unity in a creed that 
everybody would accept, since it made no de- 
mands upon anybody. Why not eliminate waste 
and increase efficiency in having one Great 
United Protestant Church? 

Perhaps somebody shakes his head doubt- 
fully over the proposal. For, if the scheme 
were put into operation, would not two min- 
isters out of the three be without jobs? Not 
at all. More people would come to church, 
when they understood how broad was the 
foundation of spiritual unity, and each of the 
three ministers would therefore be better off. 
And, even if the number of places of worship 
were actually reduced, a good many poorly 


equipped buildings could be sold for conversion 
into furniture warehouses, and a few of the 
less-eloquent ministers retired. After all, it is 
increasingly difficult to secure a sufficiency of 
adequately trained and gifted men for the 
ministry, so the problem would be solved by 
reducing slightly the number of those called to 
the sacred office. 

What is involved in this is the establishment 
of a Great United Protestant Church which 
should correspond to the Catholic Church. No 
longer would it be possible for Catholics to 
point out the disunion of Protestantism; and 
there would be a new Catholicism of creedless- 
ness to pit against the Catholicism of the 
ancient creed. 

It must not be thought that I am unsym- 
pathetic to the idea of a united Protestantism. 
I am only profoundly skeptical of the basis of 
union. All Catholics would heave a sigh of re- 
lief if Protestants would agree on their articles 
of belief, whatever they were. But, as that is an 
evident impossibility, they are obliged to wait 
patiently for the final collapse of Protestantism 
as a spiritual force; and at that moment they 
will have on their hands the appalling job of 
trying to evangelize a world totally without 
religious belief. 


Ill 


A creeptess Catholicism will be the last 
phase of Protestantism. The attempt will be 
made, as it is already being made, to introduce 
every feature of Catholicism except its con- 
viction in the supernatural. In the sermon that 
I have before me, Dr. Clinchy approves the 
“wise and farseeing plan of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the establishment of religious 
orders” and urges its adoption by Protestants. 
Indeed, the plan has already been tried. The 
Reverend R. J. Campbell, in his “New 
Theology” days, before he became a clergyman 
of the Church of England, did form a body of 
young men who should correspond to the 
preaching friars. Twenty years ago I came 
within an inch of joining them. 

Every fashionable and wealthy congregation 
wants a Gothic edifice. These people forget, of 
course, from what spiritual passion Gothic 
architecture sprang, but they imitate it 
closely, even to the extent of having stained- 
glass windows and statuary niches filled with 
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such saints as they can muster. Their services 
are more and more modeled on the pattern of 
dignified Anglicanism, and some attempts have 
been made to introduce something like the 
ritual of the Mass, while avoiding at the same 
time all of its significance.* The atmosphere of 
the old Puritan conventicle no longer exists, 
and, though as yet comparatively few congre- 
gations can afford a stately and decorous 
ritual, the number of such congregations is 
increasing. For the interior unity of the broad 
creed must express itself in liturgical uni- 
formity. 

Again I hope I am not being unsympathetic. 
I much prefer a seemly and dignified liturgy to 
the cheerful informality that still character- 
izes many Protestant services. But liturgy and 
ritual are of religious value only in relation to 
the religious reality they are intended to con- 
vey. Otherwise they are degraded to the postur- 
ing and mummery of which stout Protestants, 
who missed the point, have so often accused 
the Catholic Church. Far better would be a 
roaring camp meeting or revival, with convic- 
tion present, than the stateliest forms of wor- 
ship with nothing behind them. 

Something still worse is frequently en- 
countered, and that is the use of ancient pray- 
ers and theological phrases, when they are re- 
tained only because they represent tradition. 
For this is simply nauseous cant. If a man says 
bluntly that he does not believe in the Incar- 
nation I respect his honesty. But, when a min- 
ister preaches on the Incarnation and interprets 
it to mean not that God became man but that 


* Nothing I say bere is intended to apply to High Anglicans 
or to a few small, exclusive sects. 
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Street Elms 


Street elms full summer makes shapelier, 


man became God, I can have no respect either 
for his honesty or his intelligence. It is just this 
sort of thing that is only too frequent in the 
Great United Protestant Church now evolving. 
It will retain the Bible without really believing 
in it. It is likely to retain the Apostles’ Creed 
as something to be recited, but every article 
will be dissolved in sentimentality and made 
meaningless. The terms of theology will be 
employed — and emptied of all content. 

Not by such means is spiritual unity to be 
won. The only way it can be won is the way in 
which it was preserved, by clear, intellectual 
definition and by the unreserved acceptance 
by the mind and heart and will. That unity 
may be seen at Mass, which is a sacrifice in 
which all take part, an act of worship common 
to all, with the Catholic affirmation in the only- 
begotten Son of God, “Born of the Father be- 
fore all ages, God of God, light of light, true 
God of true God, begotten not made, consub- 
stantial with the Father, by whom all things 
were made. Who for us men and for our salva- 
tion descended from Heaven and was incarnate 
of the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was 
made man.” 

Through nothing else can unity be achieved. 
To fancy otherwise is to entertain the most 
futile of illusions. You cannot have Catholicism 
without its soul or even Protestantism without 
a creed. The Great United Church of Protes- 
tantism is a vain attempt to enjoy spiritual 
emotions without accepting spiritual respon- 
sibilities. But it so happens that there is no 
way of having the consolations of religion 
without religious belief. Anything else is re- 
ligiosity. 


That bend and sway with tresses flying — 
They are like phantom girls when they stir; 


The wind steals their sighing. 


They are like girls in meadows of the mind, 
Standing on tiptoe, their tresses flying, — 


Poised to follow the wind, to find 


Whither he bears their sighing. 
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FROM SEVENTY ON 


BY F. S. BRIGHT 


Fores LIFE from the high point of 
seventy years I find myself looking on, not 
back, and so I do not seem to myself to be 
growing old. 

Victor Hugo, in a glance backward from the 
sixty-year station, told of his point of view at 
the beginning of each decade from the twenti- 
eth to the sixtieth and reached the conclusion 
that at sixty he had just begun to live. He was 
in error, for one does not reach that point until 
he is seventy, and I am not quite sure that 
seventy is not too early. 

Bergson tells of the man who stood eleventh 
in the line of those to be guillotined. When he 
had seen eight beheaded and stood but three 
away from the block, an officer touched him on 
the arm, directed him to stand aside, and 
handed him a pardon. He went from the guillo- 
tine almost immediately to record what he 
had thought as he advanced from No. 11 to 
No. 3 in that line — and it took a book to tell 
that story. 

Mr. Daniel W. Voorhees, later a senator 
from Indiana and probably the foremost 
orator of his day, years ago defended the 
youngest of John Brown’s followers. He told 
me that from the time he began his argument 
in the morning he was never conscious of any- 
thing but the judge on the bench and the jury 
in the box, until four in the afternoon, when 
the deputy sheriff began to light the candles in 
the darkening courtroom. The judge, the jury, 
the countrymen crowding the room sat spell- 
bound, forgetting even their country dinners. 

Am I hugging these stories as a solace to my 
age, or do the man to be guillotined and Sena- 
tor Voorhees really prove that the flight of 
time is only relative? 

If I were to die tonight, life would owe me 
nothing. I have collected up to the minute. 
Fifty-five of my seventy years I have spent in 
Washington, and what I have seen! I have 
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known the great (alas, how few!) and the near- 
great but I can remember no one in public life, 
old or young, who ever lived as a public official 
long enough. As I walk the corridors of the 
Capitol the air is haunted with the ghosts of 
the disappointed. 

What may one look forward to at seventy? 
In the very topmost place of my own profession 
in Washington, one man of eighty and two of 
seventy-nine work day by day with joy in 
their labors and much helpfulness and useful- 
ness to the world. Five ninths of the Supreme 
Court are older than I, and none of the five is 
yet fading. Let the callow barrister who thinks 
so stand up to the barrage of questions any of 
them is likely to pour down on his luckless 
head, and he will be disabused. 

If I were called upon to advise one how 
to live to be seventy, I should say the most 
important thing is not to seek and follow the 
easy way. The path with no hurdles must soon 
lose all the zest of following, and, if the hurdle 
seems insurmountable, there may be ways 
around, if not over it. The wisest of Americans, 
when faced by any difficulty that blocked his 
way, said, “This will pass”; and Franklin 
lived much more than eighty years of useful- 
ness. 

Another, though now outmoded American 
philosopher said, 

Most of your ills ye have cured 
And the sharpest still have survived, 


But what torments of grief ye’ve endured 
Over ills that never arrived. 


What most of all makes life still worth 
living at seventy? Certainly not riches. They 
come, they stay, they fly away; but, if still at 
seventy one could believe there is a vengeful 
God and that he leaves the individual the 
choice of but one of his dearest possessions, 
the wise man would say to him, “Leave me my 
friends.” 
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The Bar Needs Regulation 


BY JEROME BEATTY 


I DON’T KNOw how many centuries have 
passed since the lawyer began to regulate the 
layman, but in the interests of fair play it’s time 
for a turnabout. 

The three learned professions, according to 
Webster’s dictionary are theology, law, and 
medicine, which shows that at times the dic- 
tionary stoops to the level of a joke book; for 
if law, as frequently practiced in the United 
States, is a learned profession, so is Mrs. 
Warren’s. 

Lawyers run the United States of America. 
Clarence E. Martin, a former president of the 
American Bar Association, has boasted: 

They have always predominated in the halls of 

Congress. The people have turned intuitively to the 


members of the legal profession to guide and direct 
their political, financial, and business affairs. 


And look what their guidance has done to us! 

There is nothing new in pointing out the dis- 
graceful alliances between criminals and their 
lawyers. Everybody knows of the stupidities in 
court procedure. Every person who has been in- 
volved in a lawsuit has experienced delay, has 
paid exorbitant fees, and has seen lawyers and 
judges make a monkey out of justice. 

But I believe few laymen realize that shy- 
sters, incompetent counselors, and unethical 
operators control Congress, our state legisla- 
tures, and our bar associations to such an ex- 
tent that our legal system is first a plan for 
making money for lawyers and that justice is 
an afterthought. Lawyers want it as it is. 

Says Presiding Judge Pullen of the Third 
District Court of Appeals in California: 


From time to time grandiloquent plans have been 
announced for getting after the shysters and petti- 
foggers who impede justice, but to all appearances 
these plans never get beyond the blueprint stage. 
One barrier to reform is the large number of lawyers 
in the legislature who, being for the most part from 
the lower grades of the profession, sidetrack any 
legislation that would hit a lawyer’s pocketbook. 


In law we find thousands of honorable men 
with good minds, and most of them are mem. 
bers of bar associations which continually are 
adopting resolutions and making surveys and 
presenting recommendations to the governor in 
a futile effort to clean up the bar. 

However, half the lawyers belong to no bar 
association whatsoever. Of the 160,000 lawyers 
in the United States, only 28,000 are members 
of the American Bar Association. And even the 
bar associations are usually controlled by mem- 
bers who render impotent the activities of 
those of their colleagues who attempt seriously 
to live up to that paragraph in the Canons of 
Ethics which reads as follows: 


The future of the Republic, to a great extent, 
depends upon our maintenance of justice, pure and 
unsullied. It cannot be so maintained unless the con- 
duct and the motives of the members of our profes- 
sion are such as to merit the approval of all just men. 


We have reached a point where the conduct 
and motives of the lawyers who hold the bal- 
ance of power in their profession merit nothing 
better than sneers from all just men. The hon- 
est, ethical lawyers appreciate the situation. 
They’re frightened. But they don’t know what 
to do. They realize that only with the backing 
of an aroused public can they accomplish any- 
thing. But they feel they’d be traitors to their 
profession, if they confessed they couldn’t 
clean their own house and had to call in the 
layman to help. 

A prominent New York attorney wrote me: 


After practicing in New York City for some 35 
years, I feel thoroughly convinced that the greatest 
aid to crime in this country is the unscrupulous and 
corrupt lawyer, and the bar associations do little or 
nothing to correct the matter. Another fact which has 
appealed to me during a lengthy practice is the tre- 
mendous wastefulness both in time and money in our 
present legal procedure. It is retained largely be- 
cause it cannot be reformed by laymen, and mem- 
bers of the legal profession do not want it reformed, 
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as it would cut their work so seriously, not half of the 
present lawyers being necessary under any sort of 
decent and economic business. 

The bar has ceased to have any ethics. Lawyers 
have simply become businessmen and seek to ac- 
complish their ends in any way that will bring results. 


Says Earle W. Evans, a former president of 
the American Bar Association: 


We must clean house in a hurry, or an aroused 
public will do it for us. The whole profession is being 
arraigned for the sins of a very few, and I am not sure 
as a class that we have done the ut- 
most to deserve the public’s approval. 


Harry D. Nims, a noted New 
York lawyer, has written: 
Unless we develop a finer and more 
sensitive ear to the complaints of the 
ublic as to the administration of 
justice, the public will soon put many 
of us in the ranks of the unemployed, 
for methods of settling disputes will 
be found that will dispense with 
our services. 


John Kirkland Clark, Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Council on Legal Edu- 
cation: 

There are some lawyers, unworthy of their profes- 
sion and faithless to their oath, who really are in 
cahoots with organized criminals, who invoke per- 


jured testimony, frame alibis, and engage in whole- 
sale deceit of the court. 


Kenneth Dayton, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Law Reform of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York: 


Large numbers of lawyers are professionally irre- 
sponsible. But little is done to correct this situation. 
We need a new conception of the lawyer as a minister 
of justice and we need a disciplinary body with the 
initiative and the courage to punish infractions of 
these standards. 


Judge Joseph E. Corrigan of the New York 
Court of General Sessions: 


As the law is now, perjury is the commonest and 
safest of crimes. There is hardly a trial in which at 
least one witness does not lie under oath. 


Usually, of course, prompted by a lawyer. 
Homer S. Cummings, Attorney General of 
the United States: 


If we fail to break up the liaison between certain 
members of our profession and the leaders of highly 
organized crime, we cannot complain when public 
movements are instituted to do for us what we have 
been unable to do for ourselves. 


II 


CIVIL 


Gwy A. TuHompson, a former president 
of the American Bar Association, has protested 
that it is unfair to criticize the bar when it does 
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not disbar or send to jail lawyers who violate 
their oaths. “Laymen do not understand this 
situation,” he says and points out that legisla- 
tures are to blame because they have not 
passed laws that are adequate for punishing 
crooked lawyers. Mr. Thompson forgets that 
the only reason such laws have not been passed 
is because lawyers, inside and outside the legis- 
latures, have consistently opposed them. 

To be sure, we often find rascals in theology 
and quacks in medicine, but they 
do not control their professions. 
Many a doctor takes three or 
four visits to do a job that could 
be completed in one, and sur- 
geons who perform operations 
that are not entirely necessary 
are hardly rare specimens; but 
the medical profession, to be as 
unscrupulous in its scramble for 
fees as the law, would have to be dominated by 
men who would be opposed to general sanita- 
tion, who would encourage epidemics and pre- 
vent the passage of laws to punish malpractice 
and quackery. 

The present state of affairs is causing untold 
suffering and enormous expense. Because of 
court delays, encouraged by lawyers, plaintiffs 
with just causes are forced to settle for half of 
what they honestly deserve. Shysters and 
ambulance chasers, with trumped-up cases, 
cost corporations immense sums of money. 
Involved court procedure and technicalities 
disrupt business, tie up investments for year 
upon year, while highly paid attorneys drag 
cases along and pile up fees. Rules of court 
procedure make it difficult to punish guilty 
men and women and encourage crime and con- 
done the acceptance of stolen money by defense 
attorneys. 

Lawyers, even the unethical ones, agree that, 
if a powerful majority of the members of the 
bar so desired, the courts, the laws, and the 
bar could be cleaned up almost instantly. All 
that is necessary is for legislatures to pass bills, 
prepared usually by competent committees of 
expert lawyers interested in the common good, 
which already have been presented and de- 
feated or pigeonholed in every legislature in 
the land. 

In defense of the people I must protest Cla- 


rence E. Martin’s statement that we have 
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“turned intuitively” to the lawyer for direc- 
tion of our political affairs. I don’t believe 
many of us ever vote “intuitively” for a law- 
yer. We vote for lawyers because nobody else 
runs for office. 

Politics is made to order for a lawyer. He can 
handle his political job on the side, and public 
office usually helps his business. Lawyers learn 
to become thick-skinned and can laugh off 
attacks, libelous or true, that would shatter 
the nerves of a businessman. Lawyers can 
stand the stench of politics; their business gives 
them the political connections to get them 
places on the ticket. They understand the art 
of stump speaking and of vote getting and 
know, after election, how to perform in order 
to assure re-election. 

We'll never get lawyers out of politics. 

But we can get better lawyers into our legis- 
latures. Public opinion can strengthen the 
power of the ethical attorneys in the bar asso- 
ciations to such an extent that they may con- 
trol those associations and conduct political 
campaigns for and against lawyers according 
to their attitude toward legislation that will 
clean up the courts and the bar. Chambers of 
commerce, Rotary, women’s clubs, churches 
could give the bar associations the necessary 
backing. 


lil 


| en MEANTIME, is there any backfire 
we can start? 
There is. 


A president of a small corporation told me: 


At the end of the year I figured up how much I had 
spent for lawyers and what I had paid out in judg- 
ments against me. I found the lawyers, not the plain- 
tiffs, got most of the money. 

Take one case. I was sued for $2,500 and would 
have been quite willing to settle for $1,000, which was 
a fair amount. My lawyer advised me to delay the 
case, and it went to trial after two years. The plaintiff 
got a judgment of $750. My lawyer charged me a fee 
of $500, making a total cost to me of $1,250. And the 
plaintiff in the end received only $400, for his lawyer 
charged him $350. If the plaintiff, without hiring a 
lawyer, had come into my office and talked it over, 
I would have given him $1,000, which would have 
been all his. Instead, we both hired lawyers, who 
collected a total of $830, more than twice as much as 
the plaintiff got! 

In addition, I had lost this man’s good will, and 
his antagonism has cost me probably two or three 
thousand dollars’ worth of business. It doesn’t make 
sense. 


That suggested a plan which I have dis. 
cussed with businessmen and with ethical 
lawyers. It won’t revolutionize justice but it 
will help, and they agree it will work in many 
a case where honest men have an honest dif- 
ference of opinion. And it will tend to frighten 
lawyers and force them into a cleanup of their 
own. 

It is this: keep as many lawsuits as possible 
out of the hands of lawyers. 

The local Chamber of Commerce (if its lay- 
men members are strong enough to put the 
plan through over the opposition of lawyers) 
appoints a Justice Without Litigation Com- 
mittee, made up of laymen. Through the news- 
papers this committee asks all aggrieved 
persons to come to it before employing a 
lawyer. 

Mr. Jones, for instance, believes his broker 
made an error that caused Mr. Jones a loss of 
$3,500. His first instinct is to bring suit. In- 
stead, he goes to the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee. One of the members telephones 
the broker and suggests a meeting. The broker 
himself, not a subordinate who has to go back 
to the office for an O.K., meets with Mr. Jones. 
It is not a question of arbitration. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce committeeman merely pre- 
sides impartially at the discussion and helps 
guide it as best he can. 

Mr. Jones knows if he sues and pays a lawyer 
he may come out of the trial with $1,000. The 
broker realizes it might cost him $4,000 after 
he pays attorney’s fees. They settle, perhaps, 
for $2,500, and both sides are satisfied. The 
waste of time and lawyers’ fees are eliminated. 
The broker retains Mr. Jones’ good will. 

The Chamber of Commerce committeeman 
is sufficiently skilled to draw up simple, and 
therefore binding, papers to settle the whole 
affair. 

If the broker sends a lawyer to meet Mr. 
Jones or a subordinate who wants to go back 
and boast about how he put it over on Mr. 
Jones, the plan won’t work. This is a plan for 
fair-minded men who will make decisions un- 
influenced by chicanery. 

That’s all. You just get the parties together 
before they fall into the hands of lawyers. If 
they can’t agree, then they employ lawyers. 

I’d like to see it tried. And so would every 
businessman with whom I have discussed it. 





THE WORLD AS I WANT IT 


BY CLARENCE TRUE WILSON 


5 1s the best world I have ever been 
in, yet! I like its health, its scenery, its oppor- 
tunities, and its people. When they go right I 
admire them and when they go wrong I feel 
quite at home with them. 

I'd like to see depressions ended, wars 
stopped, race hatreds eliminated, and the 
liquor traffic, which now seeks to engulf us, 
forever annihilated. Some people changed their 
minds about that matter. Mine has been con- 
firmed by the promises broken, by the same old 
deeds of iniquity perpetrated by the same un- 
principled gang. They are selling poison to men, 
women, and children now and to little tots 
they are peddling candy that contains a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of strong liquor in every 
chocolate drop. They are running for a fall. 

I believe in governments. Any govern- 
ment is better than none. But I would cut the 
price of government to one third of what it 
now is and then reduce it a little annually. We 
are headed wrong when we are making a pa- 
ternity to take care of all who are willing to be 
carried and nursed. Excessive taxes break 
down respect for government and bring on 
hatred of it. We are heading that way now. 

I would like to live in a world where men are 
religious and intense believers but believe as 
intensely in the other man’s right to his own 
religion. 

I'd like to see primary education universal; 
but I think purposeless college education use- 
less. We have made a fad of educating people 
who neither need it nor can carry it. 

Give us a world where men believe in God 
and live, therefore, as brothers; where nations 
settle their disputes as decent individuals do — 


by reason or arbitration; where men recognize 
human liberty as essential but will not tolerate 
big fortunes made by robbery or vice or by 
poisoning their fellow men — a world of leader- 
ship where they do not follow a multitude to do 
evil. I have been studying the two most striking 
leaders of the world today— Mussolini and 
Hitler. They, of course, have made their mis- 
takes; they are both human. But the way their 
respective nations rallied to them preaches 
loudly of how eagerly the whole world longs for 
moral leadership. 

I am a great believer in the joys of country 
life as expounded and elaborated upon by 
Cicero in his De Senectute. I'd like to live out of 
doors, where I could enjoy flowers and fields 
and cattle, sheep and goats, horses and ponies. 
I'd rather associate with thoroughbred horses 
than with scrub people. What takes the joy out 
of life is the clocklike schedule for work and the 
abnormal hours for fun that have grown up 
with our city dwellers. This rush is carried over 
into leisure and has stepped up its tempo to 
such a pace that it is no longer leisure; it be- 
comes strenuous and it leads to all sorts of 
abnormalities in social life. 

The world I would like to live in would al- 
ways have a majority of the people living on 
the soil instead of on cobblestones; they would 
be living in their own houses (it’s hard to make 
a home out of a flat)—a world of homes with 
just enough government to prevent evildoers 
from robbing or molesting the law-abiding and 
the true. A world of love and friendship and 
tolerance, instead of bigotry and narrowness, 
would be worth living in. I’d like to try it for a 
thousand years. 


% 





STEWED QUAKER 


BY DELLA T. LUTES 


I. was Black Jule, the very-much-colored 
cook in the home of a friend where I was sud- 
denly stricken with a bad cold, who introduced 
me to Stewed Quaker. Black Jule is none of 
your soft-spoken, prideful Brown Girls, such as 
reign over the cavernous basements of Back 
Bay regions, but a scion of the Old South. 

Black Jule, I found, as our acquaintance 
ripened over the bowl of Stewed Quaker, had 
short regard for doctors, drugs, nor, according 
to her convictions, all their accompanying 
devils. 

“QOn’y trouble is,” she confided, frowning a 
little over present limitations, “you caint git 
a-holt of de quirements. Taken my hand, now, 
’t I cut dis mawnin on one dese yer bottle-top 
contraptions. Effen I’d a-had a ripe puffball in 
a bag, way my mammy used to have, I could-a 
stopped dat bleedin’ mejiately. But where’d 
a body find a ripe puffball now’days, Gawd 
sakes?” 

My mother used to draw a sharp line be- 
tween what experience and valued testimony 
had taught her were “true remedies” and su- 
perstitions. But, as against her rather limited 
experiments in the field of “simples” and an 
inherent suspicion of credulity, I would any 
day pit Black Jule’s inbred and tempered lore. 
If Black Jule said that dried puffball would stop 
bleeding, then I would unhesitatingly submit 
my severed flesh to its smoky dust. 

So with Stewed Quaker. Whatever Stewed 
Quaker might turn out to be, if Black Jule re- 
lied upon its curative qualities, my faith in the 
magic to be conjured laid me in the hollow of 
her hand. 

The name of the remedy in itself doubtless 
had something to do— according to modern 
psychiatry, — with paving the way for re- 
ceptivity. “Stewed Quaker” was so incongru- 
ous a term, so hilarious an appellation that the 
healing qualities, designated by old experience 
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as well as by new science, were doubtless al- 
ready functioning while the Quaker was still 
stewing, as you might say, in his own juice. 

Black Jule’s Stewed Quaker consisted of 
butter, honey, and vinegar boiled to a gentle 
sirup. “De vinegar,” she said in mellow phrase, 
“cuts de phlegm. De butter soo’s down de 
rough aidges, an’ de honey — well, honey’s a 
healin’ mejum anyhow.” And, since I have my- 
self found a mixture of lemon juice and honey 
almost as effective (except for emotional stimu- 
lus) as Stewed Quaker, I am again ready to con- 
cede the honors to Black Jule’s recipe. 

My mother had another remedy for bron- 
chial coughs — and one quite equal to this in 
point of flavor, providing your taste happened 
to be of that bourgeois quality. 

In a shallow baking pan a thick layer of 
sliced onions was placed and over this probably 
half a cup of either thinly sliced or finely 
chopped salt pork; a dash of black pepper and a 
generous sprinkling of light-brown sugar were 
added, with perhaps a third of a cup of water; 
and the dish was set in the oven to bake 
slowly until reduced to a rich, brown sirupy 
mass. You then sipped the sirup whenever 
attacked by a paroxysm of coughing. 

If the cold persisted or got down in the lungs, 
causing pain, fever, and wheezing, the pork- 
and-onion remedy, in a slightly different form, 
was used externally as well. The onions and 
pork were now chopped together, placed in the 
oven until fat and juice began to ooze in unison, 
and the mixture was then spread between 
folds of old, thin muslin. This was laid, warm 
and unctuous, upon the afflicted chest and 
covered with a generous piece of flannel (pref- 
erably homespun). 


FATHER TAKES A CURE 


Over “puasters” played their part in 
the alleviation of colds or even of “lung fever,” 
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the timely colloquialism for pneumonia. The 
mustard plaster was perhaps more potent than 
others — at least it was not difficult to render 
it more potent, as was instanced in our own 
family. 

My father was suffering from an attack of 
lumbago which was without doubt extremely 
painful. And, when my father suffered, the re- 
mainder of the family was not left in ignorance 
of the fact. I remember once hearing my 
mother ask him what good it did to groan so 
loudly, to which he replied, between mighty 
exhalations of sound, “‘ Well, it makes me fee/ 
better — reason enough.” 

In this particular case of the lumbago, my 
mother made a mustard plaster and applied 
it to the afflicted parts. My father was raising a 
particularly loud hullabaloo when the poultice 
was applied, and, as the potency of the remedy 
began to take effect, the commotion was ap- 
preciably increased. 

“You’ve got it too tarnation strong,” my 
father accused her bitterly, threshing heavily 
about on the bed. “You want to ki/] me — 
that’s what you want to do— you want to 
KILL me!” His voice rose in a crescendo of 
anguish, and I, paralyzed with fright for his 
imminent death and with horror at my gentle 
mother’s purpose, rushed from the room and 
threw myself, weeping, on the floor. 

“Shush-shush,” my mother soothed me com- 
fortingly as she came out of the torture cham- 
ber and closed the door after her. ““What’s the 
matter, child?” 

“He’s going to die!” my muffled voice 
wailed into the pillow. “My pa’s going to 
die!” 

“There, there!” My mother took me in her 
lap and rocked me gently in her arms. “Your 
pa ain’t goin’ to die ¢oday,” she assured me 
confidently, “though I did make it pretty 
strong,” and proceeded calmly with her sewing 
in spite of the din emanating from the bed- 
room. 

After a little, the hubbub subsided to a 
hoarse, murmuring sound. “I guess it’s done 
it’s work,” remarked my mother compla- 
cently, folding up and laying aside her sewing. 
“I'd better go and see ’t don’t burn him.” 

She went therefore into the bedroom, where 
her ministrations brought a stealthy cessation 
of all sound. Then came her indignant voice: 
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“°Lij’ Thompson, what in time is this plaster 
doing under the bed?” 

My father grunted comfortably. “The darn 
thing’s so strong I thought it’d draw enough 
from there — and it has!” 


FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES ONLY 


Butrices and plasters, effective pana- 
ceas that they doubtless were, nevertheless had 
certain faults and imperfections not to be de- 
nied. The onion-and-salt-pork poultice, for in- 
stance, had an unpleasant habit of slipping its 
moorings and loosing stray bits, which came 
slithering their oily way down the recumbent 
anatomy or suddenly confronted one on sheet 
or pillow slip. 

On a bitter winter’s night, too, the mixture of 
fat and sticky juice was likely to become some- 
what congealed, and its clammy contact with 
fevered flesh was not entirely conducive to 
restful ease. And, if one must, in fairness to a 
progressive science, enumerate all the disad- 
vantages as well as the virtues of this particu- 
lar restorative, it should be admitted that the 
odor of half-cooked salt pork and semiraw 
onion can become somewhat trying along 
toward the zero hour. 

The salt-pork panacea for sore throat was 
less instantaneously felt but was considered a 
more able and trustworthy assailant of the 
malady. The preparation was simple. You cut 
a moderately thick slice of pork from a salty 
slab, laid it with the rind next the skin, and 
bound it there with a length of flannel. Certain 
mothers of my early acquaintance, not content 
with this treatment (especially in case of 
threatened croup) also bound strips of salt pork 
to the bottoms of their children’s feet. My own 
mother, a reasonably fastidious woman with 
regard to her bed linen, never went to such 
lengths. 

The stocking was of course the commonest of 
all palliatives for a mild sore throat. It had to 
be a soiled stocking, and in this particular qual- 
ity alone could the modern footgear meet the 
requirements, since the remedial hosiery had to 
be white in color and cotton in texture. 

Besides the poultices, or “plasters” as they 
were commonly called, there were the various 
greases and oils, without which no well- 
regulated medicine cupboard was complete. 
Goose oil, “tried” or rendered from the fat of 
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that fowl, was always kept on hand for chest 
colds, but skunk’s oil was thought to be more 
penetrating and effective, although more diffi- 
cult to obtain. Rattlesnake’s oil, so it was said, 
softened rheumatic joints and took the sore- 
ness out of stiffened muscles. 

Geese and sheep were not infrequently sac- 
rificed to the family table, so goose grease and 
tallow were natural products; but while rattle- 
snakes were by no means rare, it was only the 
most venturesome who sought them out for 
their remedial products. Who would have be- 
lieved that the time would come when rattle- 
snake meat would be sold as an epicurean 
delicacy, with the oil merely a by-product? 

Libations and brews were also important 
among the traditional curative agents of my 
childhood days. The desired end in breaking up 
a cold was to “work up a sweat,” and to effect 
this an apparently endless variety of “teas” 
were brewed. The least offensive of these was a 
catnip tea sweetened and diluted with cream. 
This was especially favored by children — and 
cats. The most pleasing, considered from my 
own personal standpoint, was ginger tea with 
the strength comfortably controlled and plenty 
of cream and sugar added. 

My father’s favorite precaution against a 
cold after some severe exposure, was a mug of 
hard cider sweetened with rock candy and sim- 
mered on the back of the stove, with enough 
red pepper added to tease the tongue but not 
so much as seriously to impair the taste. 

Then there were the “tonics,” “bitters,” 
and “blood purifiers,” some of which, like their 
trade-marked relatives, allowed considerable 
leeway in the matter of alcoholic content. 

My father’s favorite “bitters” was made 
from the roots of rhubarb, yellow dock, dande- 
lion, mandrake, and God knows what else, with 
the bark of alder and sassafras added. These 
were simmered together for hours, the liquid 
then strained off, sweetened with rock candy, 
and boiled again. This was then diluted with 
good rye and bottled for immediate use. 

The reference just made to rock candy leads 
me to wonder what has become of it. Gone, 
perhaps, the way of horehound drops, 
pep’mint sticks, Jackson Balls, and candy 
apples. Why my father had to have rock candy 
for his bitters when plain brown sugar or 
molasses were considered sufficiently pure for 
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the children’s drams and sops I do not know, 
but he did, and drugstores carried it for the 
purpose for which they also supplied good rye 
whisky — for medicinal usage. 

Horehound candy was regarded as almost a 
household necessity, in the season when coughs 
and colds were most prevalent. It came in 
round lozenges, and school children carried it 
in their pockets — the same pockets which 
stored string, fishhooks, tamarack gum, 
marbles, and similar store. 


“GONE ARE THE DAYS—’”’ 


Cunpren of today seem not to suffer 
from many of the ailments to which tender 
flesh was considered the legitimate heir when I 
was small. The stone bruise was one of these. 
Not since I left the days of country school- 
teaching behind me have I seen or heard of a 
stone bruise. Is it because children no longer go 
barefoot, or have all the stones been gathered 
from road and field and neatly piled into league 
upon league of fence? 

At any rate, the stone bruise was a common 
misery when I was a child, and plantain leaves, 
pounded to a pulp inside a folded cloth and 
then bound to the afflicted spot, brought quick 
relief. And only one who has suffered from the 
throbbing, aching, burning pain of stone bruise 
can know the heavenly sensation of relief that 
accompanied the cool, damp application of 
such. 

Chilblains were another complaint of those 
days directly resultant from the local environ- 
ment. The trimly shod, silk-stockinged house- 
wife of today, in her snug, smart kitchen, the 
floor of which is duly laid in weathertight 
boarding, covered with layers of composite 
cork or rubber, and finally protected from all 
inclement weather by a central heating system, 
cannot even imagine the torture borne by some 
of her ancestors from chilled feet. 

In our house — as in many others — when I 
was a small child, the cellar did not extend 
under the kitchen. The boards of the floor were 
wide and old, with cracks between, through 
which, in winter weather, came icy blasts of 
air. 

My mother wore woolen stockings of her own 
knitting and a sort of felt garter shoe and 
sometimes “Ar’tics” over these. But at that I 
have seen her sit at night bathing the afflicted 
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heels in turpentine to alleviate the pain, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks. 

Children suffered so from chilblains that it 
was impossible to keep their small feet quiet on 
the schoolroom floor. Intense and agonizing 
itching, irritation, smarting, burning, and 
swelling were the symptoms, and the confine- 
ment in heavy, cowhide shoes was almost be- 
yond endurance. 

Hands and ears, frostbitten, if immediately 
rubbed with snow found some relief, but it was 
the poor feet, continually cold, ever verging 
upon the rim of a freezing zone, that suffered 
most. Spirits of turpentine was the surest and 
speediest means of relief. 

Stomach-ache was then, as now, a rigid ful- 
fillment of the law of cause and effect. Little 
peaches still in gardens grow, and the conse- 
quence of an acquaintance too soon made is as 
likely today to result in the just retribution 
that overtook Sister Sue as it was then. 
Whether present remedies include the pep’- 
mint and catnip teas of my day or whether 
telephone, automobile, and a specializing phy- 
sician have superseded the simpler antidotes 
may perhaps be questions more of locality 
than custom. 

Such diseases as mumps, measles, chicken 
pox, and whooping cough were accepted as 
part of the infallible ritual of child growth and 
ran their course with little done to interfere or 
palliate. You gave the patient a pickle to diag- 
nose a case of mumps. If the jaw cramped and 
cracked, then it was mumps sure enough, and 
the head was bound from ear to ear to prevent 
“catching cold in them.” 

The only really disconcerting condition in 
the minor diseases was when the rash wouldn’t 
“come out.” In my own case, the measles rash 
proved stubborn. Drastic measures were there- 
fore employed. Underneath an old cane-seat 
chair a pail of hot water was placed. Then I, 
wrapped in comforters and quilts which also 
encompassed the chair, was set atop. From 
time to time a hot brick was put into the pail of 
water, which sent up a cloud of steam. 

This accomplished the purpose, and I was 
put to bed, a most uncomfortable little girl but 
with the rash safely on the outside and also 
with a nice, satisfied feeling of having been 
fussed over. 

Earache was another bugbear of our child- 
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hood. A drop of laudanum on a piece of cotton 
heated against the lamp chimney was the com- 
monest remedy. If the attack came on in the 
evening while the menfolks were still about 
with their pipes, a few puffs of hot tobacco 
smoke driven directly into the ear afforded 
some relief. 

Here again the flannel band came into use, 
tied about the head to protect the sensitive ear 
from wind and cold. No wonder there are not 
more old homespun woolen sheets to be had 
nowadays for love or money. As they grew thin 
and worn they were used for chest protectors, 
sore throats, binders for the head in case of 
mumps, toothache and earache. It is just as 
well that science has discovered new methods 
for alleviating pain, for, without the soothing 
qualities of the old flannel sheet, the other 
remedies would have held but poor footing. 

In the matter of toothache, relief was sought 
in various ways. If the tooth “jumped,” local 
applications of laudanum were applied to the 
afflicted gum, as were also camphor, pepper- 
mint, and oil of cloves. 

Where neuralgia accompanied the toothache, 
a warmed bag of hops was applied, or a poul- 
tice of bruised horse-radish leaves was placed 
within folds of old linen and bound to the face, 
held by the flannel band. This usually blistered 
the face outside while some of the other drastic 
measures were setting up an equal torture in- 
side. 


A DYING INSTITUTION 


Mosr oF tue children of my generation 
whom I knew intimately survived the vicissi- 
tudes of their day, and some of them still give 
promise of a reasonably able old age. But, since 
many have succumbed to such weaknesses of 
the flesh as the doctors say are attributable to 
early neglect, it would be thankless folly to 
credit old remedial measures with anything 
more than justice demands — they were the 
best we knew. 

The doctor of that day, riding over sandy 
hills in summer and plowing through drift and 
rut in winter, did not scorn the home remedies 
which today are a matter of amusing reminis- 
cence. On the contrary, he welcomed any 
succor, support, or aid that could be found in 
an effort to relieve his suffering people. If salt 
pork and stewed onions relieved a cough — 
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why, give it. It was a cheap remedy and could 
do no possible harm. 

Catnip tea was pleasant to the taste and 
soothing to the nerves. That and aniseed tea 
quieted many a baby that was probably un- 
derfed, but the doctor made no objections to 
an effort to appease it. 

In the little oblong black bag, which he 
lifted from the “boot” of his high-seated, 
narrow-topped, covered buggy, were to be 
found such remedies as the household cup- 
board lacked — mostly powders which would 
be measured carefully out onto little slips of 
paper and placed in distinctive saucers, to be 
taken according to directions. 

But of far greater importance than the medi- 


cines he carried in his bag — whether homeo- 
path or allopath — was the deep sincerity of 
his rugged presence, the warm assurance of his 
friendly smile, the touch of his firm, sure hand, 
and the comforting feeling imparted through 
his cheerful voice. 

He did not scorn castor oil, sneer at mustard 
plasters, regard ginger tea with supercilious 
smile, or jibe at gold thread for nerves. He 
laughed tolerantly at amulets and charms. He 
did not think he knew it all himself and he acted 
on the supposition that possibly something the 
other fellow knew might be just the one thing 
on which he himself was less informed. He 
even regarded Stewed Quaker with a lenient 
eye! 


Showing of Hands Requested 


A proponent (not Mrs. Margaret Sanger!) of revised federal legislation on birth control writes to 
the Editor: 


“Last year and this year I interviewed hundreds of Senators and Representatives. I believe I can say 
in all truth that the vast majority of Congressmen are personally favorable to birth control and the 
birth-control bill. These gentlemen say that as yet sentiment on birth control bas not been crystallized 
throughout the country enough to warrant their making an effort to modify the present federal anti- 
birth-control laws. In short, what is needed to decide this vital question is a showing of bands.” 


Let there be a showing of hands by all means. Will read- 
ers give their answers to the two questions which follow? 


1. Do you believe that birth-control instruction is an integral 
part of preventive medicine? Yrs or No 


2. Do you believe that the federal laws which restrict the medi- 
cal profession in giving scientific birth-control information 
should be amended? Yrs or No 


Please jot down on a penny postcard “‘ Question No. 1” 
and “ Question No. 2,” indicate your answers, and mail to 


The Editor of THE FORUM Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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A PAGE FOR POETS 


I+ was Alfred Kreymborg who 
said, as, on a chance meeting in Bren- 
tano’s bookstore, we stood speaking 
of the services at St. George’s on the 
previous Monday, “There is one 
phrase for Robinson, I think. It is: 
almost inconceivably integrity!” I 
too think that that is the phrase. 
When most of us review our own lives 
as artists, we are fortunate if certain 
ignoble compromises do not waylay 
and haunt us. “E.A.,” though he 
may have had other regrets, could 
have had none of that kind. It was 
impossible for him to write a hack 
line. 

People who praised him later were 
early astonished and irritated by 
what they called the obscurity of his 
style. They got purple about the gills 
over his pessimism and his refusal to 
pander to their candy-box morality. 
To magazine editors he might, for 
years, have just as well been writing 
in Choctaw. The world did not even 
gawk at him. It remained completely 
oblivious of him. He triumphed in 
the end without lifting a finger in his 
own behalf. He triumphed by sheer 
art and intelligence. 

I have known no man except my 
own father more thoughtful of the 
feelings of others. For both were 
witty men, and neither with ever a 
trace of malice. Both were somberly 
agnostic, with a residuum of faith 
more valuable, because of their life- 
long investigation of the truth, than 
all the church services that ever were 
held. Both men possessed the men- 
tal integrity nothing could move. 

Robinson left behind him a body 
of superb work that is a great inherit- 
ance to future generations in America. 
Whatever may come to pass in this 
country, such work will remain “a 
rampart to the mind.” As a friend, 
“E.A.” was an infinitely kind man. 
I only hope he knew how much some 
of us loved and admired him. But I 
have said too much already to suit 
with his admirable taciturnity! 

WituraM Rose Benét 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


President, Poetry Society of America 


Tue Poetry MAGAZINES 


"There are probably several hun- 
dred small magazines in America de- 
voted chiefly to the publication of verse. 
These periodicals help to relieve the 
anxiety of local poets who ask, “Where 
can I publish my rhymes?” Newspapers 
also provide a market for the versifier. 
The New York Times publishes an 
original metrical composition on its 
editorial page every day. 

I have just counted the poetry maga- 
zines on my desk today. There are 42 of 
them. I shall attempt to classify them 
according to the quality of their of- 
ferings. The grading is personal, and 
other critics will disagree with my 
rating. The test is based on current 
issues, and I may wish to alter the 
order later, on other examples of these 
magazines. The courage of editorial pol- 
icy is one factor in the estimate; another 
is the ability to attract distinguished 
work. No magazine need feel totally 
misjudged, as some good verse appears 
in every group. 


First Group 


Berry: 2 Magazine of Verse. 
Monthly. 232 East Erie St.; Chicago, 
Ill. 

This is the oldest and most firmly 
established of our poetry magazines. It 
commenced the best work of interna- 
tionally famous poets and is at the same 
time open to the young poet, as yet 
unknown. It publishes also prose criti- 
cism and reviews that are both candid 
and compressed, pitiless and sympa- 
thetic. The Editor, Harriet Monroe, has 
recently returned from a visit to 
Peiping, and her April issue, be- 
fore me, is a Chinese number. It in- 
cludes a poem to “The Temple of 
Heaven” by the Editor, as well as an 
equally lovely prose comment on Pei- 
ping, where Miss Monroe found the 
new accessibility of the art treasures 
transcending the rather slight deteriora- 
tion and decay under the Republic. 
This Chinese number presents a selected 
anthology of the poetry of early dynas- 
ties, contrasted with contemporary ver- 
nacular verse, rendered into English by 
several competent translators. 
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Tue Poetry Dicest. Monthly. 516 
Fifth Ave.; New York City. 

This magazine has so far maintained a 
high average since its first issue in Janu- 
ary, 1935, both in the catholic selection 
of reprints of current verse and in good 
original poems. 

Atcestis. Quarterly. 551 Fifth Ave.; 
New York City. 

A fearless magazine that presents, on 
invitation only, fresh and arresting 
verse of left-wing poets, artistically left- 
wing but politically apparently anti- 
communist. Some of the subjects will, 
of course, shock Boston censors, and 
some of its metrical adventurers will 
render conservative critics apoplectic. 


SEconD Group 


Swoxe. Quarterly. P. O. Box 1273; 
Providence, R. I. 

Experimental and keenly discrimina- 
tive. Contains radical surprises but also 
verse that the conservative critics will 
admit to be authentic. 

Voices. Bimonthly. 559 Madison 
Ave.; New York City. 

Carefully edited by Harold Vinal, this 
magazine is a little precious for the hur- 
ried reader but always presents verse of 
distinction by real poets. 

THe American Poetry JouRNAL. 
Monthly. 147-45 Ash Ave.; Flushing, 
N. Y. 


Edited by Frances Frost: a fresh and 
varied selection of contemporary work 
by veteran poets as well as newcomers. 


TuirRD Group 
"Tae Lynic. Quarterly. 303 Jef- 


ferson St.; Roanoke, Va. 

Commands a galaxy of Southern poets. 

Decmat. Quarterly. 30 Mt. Vernon 
St.; Newport, R. I. 

Short poems of individuality. 

Cottece Verse. Monthly, Nov. to 
May. 2305 Fulton St.; Berkeley, Calif. 

National magazine of the best under- 
graduate work. The issue before me con- 
tains verse from Michigan, Texas, 
Northwestern, California, Washington, 
Bennington, Reed, Oregon, Linden- 
wood, New Jersey College for Women, 
Cleveland, Princeton, Harvard, Colo- 
rado, and Brooklyn. 

(This list continued next month) 





The last chance! 


WHO SAID 


IT? 
N 


=} 


$1,000.00 for 00d memories 


TL: GREAT open spaces at last came into 
their own in THE Forum’s April-issue Who 
Said It? Contest. Whereas in the first three 
months Franklin, Indiana, was Farthest West 
for prize winners, Vermillion, South Dakota, 
where Ervie Lovejoy wins the $50 first prize, 
and Claremont, California, where Rosanne R. 
Mitchell wins a $10 second prize, have now 
captured this distinction. The Editor congratu- 
lates them, as well as Mrs. Louise J. Potter, of 
414 West 121st Street, New York City, who 
upholds the honor of the East by taking the 
remaining second prize, also of $10. 

If the Editor of the Who Said It? Contest 
drowsed when he selected the ten quotations 
for the March issue (which more than sixty 
persons guessed correctly), he did no such thing 
this time. Nobody got a perfect score, which is 
another little feather in the caps of the three 
successful competitors. 

The number of entries in April was, however, 
the smallest of the four monthly contests so 
far completed. Pondering the reason for this 
defection, the Editor points the finger of sus- 
picion at that pleasant disease of the season, 
which may make the thumbing of anthologies a 
dull business, spring fever. He hopes, neverthe- 
less, that he is wrong. He hopes, in fact, that 
Forum readers who neglected a chance to win 
one of the April prizes have their eyes on the 
more glittering reward of $500 in the Sweep- 
stakes and will send in blanks for the month of 
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April in time (June 14) to be entered for this 
grand and final prize. 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt still lead 
the field as wrong authors of the most quota- 
tions. Doesn’t anybody think this is getting a 
little tiresome? Benito Mussolini has passed 
Herbert Hoover. Other oddities: “Three hostile 
newspapers are more to be feared than a 
thousand bayonets.” — William Randolph 
Hearst, one vote. “I do not mind being made 
ignominious, but I hate to be made ignominious 
by aman of that type.” — Betty Gow, one vote. 

The June-issue contest, quotations for which 
are on the opposite page, is the last of the series 
of six. The first prize will be, as usual, $50, but, 
in case you have forgotten our original an- 
nouncement in January, there will be not two, 
but 4en second prizes of $10 each. To be eligible 
for one of these eleven awards, your answers 
must reach The Editor of the Who Said It? 
Contest at THE Forum office by 6 P.M. on 
June 14. 

The deadline for Sweepstakes entries is the 
same — June 14, 6 p.m. You must enter the 
June contest to be eligible for the Sweepstakes 
prize of $500 but you do not have to send a 
single set of answers until that date, provided 
you surely mail a// six, January through June, 
before time is up. If you lack a copy of one or 
more of these issues, send 35 cents for each copy 
desired to the Circulation Manager of THE 
Forum; 570 Lexington Avenue; New York City. 


















1. The Who Said It? Contest is open to any reader of THE 
Forum Magazine, except employees of Tue Forum, 
members of their families, or their relatives. 


2. This issue of Tue Forum and each of the last five 
has contained ten quotations. The object of the contest 
is to identify the individual who uttered the quotation. 


3. In the June contest Tue Forum Magazine will award 
a first prize of $50.00 and ten prizes of $10.00 each to the 

n or persons who submit the most nearly correct sets 
of replies. In addition to the monthly prizes there will be a 
Sweepstakes prize of $500.00 for the most nearly correct 
replies in all six sets of quotations. All entries will be 
dated in order of receipt, and weight will be given to 
promptness. Allowance will be made for entries mailed 
from distant points. The Sweepstakes award will be an- 
nounced in the August issue of THE Forum. 


4. Entries of answers to the set of quotations printed in 
this issue must be received by the Editor, Wbo Said It? 
Contest, Toe Forum Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, 


Editor, Who Said It? Contest 
The Forum Magazine 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Contest RuLes 


UEIOONEOOANOOOAEOOGNARAOOGOOOTAOUOAAOOOGOOEUAEOOUAGREOEAEEEUOEOT EAE 
ENTRY FORM—JUNE 


New York City, by June 14, 1935. The closing date for 
the Sweepstakes prize is also June 14. Contestants must 
sign their names and give their address. Entries received 
without name and address will not be considered. 


5. Entries must be sent in on the entry blanks printed in 
this and the last five issues of Tut Forum Magazine. 


6. The Editor of Tut Forum Magazine will be the sole 
judge of the Who Said It? Contest, and, by submitting 
their entries, contestants agree to accept as final the deci- 
sion of the Editor of Tat Forum Magazine in any and all 
matters affecting the conduct of the contest and the 
awarding of prizes. 


7. Any contestant may enter as many sets of answers as 
he pleases. 


8. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


9. The Editor of Tut Forum Magazine cannot undertake 
to enter into correspondence relative to the Who Said It? 
Contest, nor will any entry or set of entries be returned. 


I desire to submit the following entry in the Who Said It? Contest and I agree to abide by 


the Contest Rules printed above. 


1. Many are poets but without the name. . 
2. If a man owns land the land owns him. . 


. Hatreds are the cinders of affection. 


3 
4. The people are satisfied with the Roosevelt Administration. 
5 


. There is nothing more to say 
They have all gone away 
From the house on the hill. 


Who Said It? 





6. May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy, and may I have 
such a quantity of gold as a temperate man and he only can 


ce ae 


7. Itis absolutely necessary to pour a discreet amount of water 


into the wine of this exaggerated optimism. 


8. Excessive taxes break down respect for government and 


bring on hatred of it... 2... 
g. Chaos will be the end. 


10. Let all things be done decently and in order. 


Name 
Address 
City 









This form must be received by June 14, 1935 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that bas 
appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


To the Editor: 

. . . “A New Adventure for Women” 
[April Editorial Foreword] does not give a 
true picture of the situation in regard to 
women’s work in the field of crime preven- 
tion and correction. 

Prison reform is not a new adventure 
for women, as it is more than 20 years 
since the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs began its work for prison improve- 
ment, which resulted in the establishment 
of the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor. The present program of the 
Federation has been highly commended 
by the Department of Justice. 

The Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women, and practically every other cor- 
rectional institution for women, was 
established through the efforts of organ- 
ized women. Ever since the act was passed 
creating the Federal Industrial Institu- 
tion for Women, I have served on the 
Board of Advisors as the representative 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to guarantee to the women that the 
institution is conducted along right lines. 

The first attack on the jail system was 
made by the organized women of the 
District of Columbia and resulted in the 
establishment of the District of Columbia 
Penal Farm at Occoquan. 

The President of the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is now organizing 
public opinion in that state to bring im- 
provement in the jail conditions. 

The greatest achievement of all has 
been that of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in co-operation with the 
American Federation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor, and the Manufacturers’ Confer- 
ence on Prison Industries, in securing the 
passage of the federal Hawes-Cooper Law, 
which has struck the deathblow at the 
prison contract system — that survival of 
slavery which has underlain much of the 
evil in the American prison system; and 
today the state federations are organizing 
the same forces to secure constructive 
employment for prisoners. 

I have not mentioned the work for 
child-guidance clinics, juvenile courts, and 
other crime-prevention activities, as an 
entire issue of your magazine would be 
required to list them. I do hope [you] will 
endeavor to correct the wrong impression 
[you] have given. 

Juuia K, JaFFray 

New York, N.Y. 


Miss Jaffray is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of the General Fed- 


eration of Women’s Clubs. The Editor is 
glad to learn of the good work the Federation 
is doing in the field of prison reform; he 
regrets that he did not have this information 
when the April Foreword was written. 


VIVISECTION 


To the Editor: 

. . + Miss [Ragna B.] Eskil’s argu- 
ments [“‘Is Vivisection Inhumane?” de- 
bate with Irene Castle McLaughlin, April 
Forum] are like the shifting sand on 
which she stands. 

If there are devils incarnate, surely they 
take form as noble vivisectors doing such 
research work in the name of humanity. 
And their disciples are those ignorant, 
gullible, and supremely selfish ones who 
are willing to benefit at the expense of 
another creature’s torture. 

That they do not really benefit is an- 
other secret of the laboratory which has 
seeped out, although the laity continues to 
believe that a greater than God works 
miracles of benevolence in those labora- 
tories. ... 

Wrttson BarRETT 

Rusk, Texas 


To the Editor: 

. . » Mrs. McLaughlin rather ingeni- 
ously makes it appear that the present 
issue in Chicago is something entirely 
separate from the general campaign of the 
antivivisectionists. It is true that a 
number of cities have made obligatory the 
killing at the city pound of all unclaimed 
dogs. The most effective strategy of the 
antis at present is to eliminate, if possible, 
all public pounds as sources of supply for 
the medical schools. This will drive the 
schools either to raise their own dogs 
(Mrs. McLaughlin has frequently sug- 
gested this, though she well knows that 
the cost would be prohibitive) or to buy 
from private individuals. The latter 
course would expose us to the danger of 
buying stolen animals. The antis could 
then make publicity about our buying 
stolen pets and use it to create sentiment 
against us. Or they could encourage law- 
suits against us by the real or pretended 
owners... . 

The antis in Chicago are at present sim- 
ply making a flank movement to gain an 
objective which they cannot reach by a 
frontal attack. 

L. D. Moornzap, M.D. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Moorhead is Dean of the School of 
Medicine of Loyola University. 
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To the Editor: 

As a lover of dogs, I should be firmly on 
the side of those opposed to animal er. 
perimentation. Reason, however, de. 
tached from sentiment, compels me to 
believe that the dog has filled an honored 
place in medical science as a means fo 
determining the advantages to human life 
of certain forms of treatment. Science 
declares, and this seems undisputed, that 
thousands of human lives have been saved 
and are being saved as a result of knowl. 
edge gained from experiments upon ani. 
mals. I am absolutely opposed to cruelty 
in any form directed against a dog, but in 
these days of modern anesthesia it is 
hardly believable that experiments are 
ever performed without this aid. 

Fiora Merri 

New York, N. Y. 


TIMETABLE NOTE 


Russell Ecroyd (Bicicletas y Accesorios 
al por Mayor y al Detall) writes from Cas. 
tellon, Spain, to note some inaccuracies in 
“Birthright in Andalusia,” by Theodor 
Pratt, the April short story. 

. . . Evenin fiction some facts ought to 
be correct, and others essentially true. The 
direct train which leaves Alicante at 6:55 
A.M. and stops at all the intervening sts 
tions (51), reaching Granada, 257 miles 
away, in 14 hours and 25 minutes, does 
not change at Alcantarilla and has not 
done so since some years before the Re 


“BO EREE GEE - 


public. The name of the town is naturally ici 


fictitious. But what we have to complain #! 


of is the bad intention towards the Span- 


ish Republic. .. . 

Tue Forum harbors not even one bad 
intention toward the Spanish Republi, 
which may well point with pride to a train 
that stops at 51 stations and gets anywhen 
at all in 14 hours and 25 minutes. 


COUGHLIN CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor: 

Are certain of your writers merely gooly 
by cultivation or just goo-goo from birth? 
Only a powerful appeal to mercy mud 
overstrained of late would prevent a soft 


spring squash from being heaved in th #fh 


direction of a few of them. 

I refer particularly to David Cal 
Colony’s preface to his article [“‘ Dictate 
Coughlin”] in the April Forum. ..- 
From what deep inspirational spring doe 
Colony get his gall to produce such # 
preface? Whence his abundance of snob 
bery as he pursues his devious course 
his article, and why then his curio 
sniveling? Is it jealousy, fear or does 
just need the money? A Shoshoni Indi 
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blush to take the coin. Colony 
a thorough course in Logic some- 
and right away. Is there a night 
in Philadelphia? 
I refer also to the assertions set forth 
gd utterly without supporting proof by 
lyon Mary O'Neill in her article entitled 
i] ex. @’Should Catholic Priests Marry?” in 
de. May Forum. Is there any common 
ne to pense left in the world? How could it be 
nored possible to pack more blather in such a 
18 for Bort space? What did Mary O’Neill try to 
.n life 4o— accomplish a tour de force and then 
sience addenly develop a painful mental arthri- 
, that tis, or did she just take a flop in her rush 
saved glo the pie counter? 
now. § Cheerio, Colony and O’Neill; while you 


To the Editor: 

. . . As a Protestant, I wish to rise to 
the defense of Father Coughlin and tell 
the American people if it had not been for 
Father Coughlin this country would have 
been communistic, long before this. 

The United States had to have a fear- 
less leader come forward to prevent a so- 
CIAL UPHEAVAL, and it fell to the lot of a 
Catholic priest to give the masses a ray 
of hope; MORE POWER TO HIM. .. . 

Auice S. CurLer, M.D. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 































On April 21, the Rt. Rev. Michael G. 
Gallegher, Bishop of Detroit, spoke in 
Father Coughlin’s regular Sunday-after- 


n anj. gare at the pie counter, forget your shrill | noon broadcast. According to the newspaper y Dubonnet 

ruelty §railing and loud calls upon the Catholic | reports Bishop Gallegher said: \y Dry Gin 

but in @ Church to clear the air and let sweet diges-| I pronounce Father Coughlin sound in Stir with i a 
it is tion wait on gall bladder. doctrine, able in its application and inter- Add oa 












Fewrx Gatvin | pretation. Freely I give him my imprima- 
tur on his written word and freely I give 
my approval on the spoken word. May 
both be circulated without objection 
throughout the land. Under my jurisdic- 
tion he preaches the just codes of the Old 
Law and its commandments. He teaches 
Christ and the fathers and the doctors of 
the Church. He preaches the encyclicals 
and applies them as he has been ordered 
to do. Until a lawful superior rules other- 
wise, I stand steadfastly behind this priest, 
Father Coughlin, encouraging him to do 
the will of God as he sees it and I see it. 
Bishop Gallegher’s address was later 
described by Father Coughlin as “‘one of the 
most historic addresses ever made in this 
nation.” Thus are answered the questions 
Mr. Colony raised in his storm-stirring 


ts are 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

.. . Itis gratifying to see that a Chris- 
tian clergyman [Father Coughlin] has the 
courage to leave for a while the realm of 
ahorting against personal sins and speak 
wt against social wrongs and evils and 
wot leave it, as do so many of his con- 
freres, to the kindness and goodness of 
ight to Gleart of the rich and powerful to see that 
ie. The the poor and oppressed receive justice. 
at 6:55 Marcaket G. 
ng st | Watertown, N. Y. 

y miles 

s, does #lo the Editor: 

as not § ... The real problem with respect to 
he Re- §father Coughlin’s National Union for 


>SOrios 
m Cas- 
cies in 


eodore 











turally focial Justice is whether it is capable of | paper in the April Forum. 
mplain fhreatening the stability of our national 
> Span- Sgovernment. It is not difficult to find evi- | MIKE vs. HANK 

mce that this is the case. To the Editor: 


me bad The members of this Union are num- 
epublie, #ered in the millions. They are strongly 
a train Hittached to Father Coughlin by bonds of 
nywhen Meligion. In the very recent past they 
monstrated their political power by 
irightening the Senate, at the request of 
Father Coughlin, into rejecting the en- 
tance of the United States into the World 


May I state that without any question 
the May Forum contains the finest battle 
I have read in years? I refer to that page 
on which you quote Michael Williams 
and then answer him? That fight rated 
a Madison Square capacity crowd. I con- 
gratulate you both for your spirit. 

However much one likes both battlers 


ly goofy Pu in a'ring, both can’t win. As George 
n birth? Har.ey GereEs_ | Blake says, there never was a real draw. 
y mud§ Hartford, Conn. So with sorrow I must state that Mike 
it a Williams gets the nod over Hank Leach. 
1 in the Mo the Editor: Doc, you forgot the initial rule of suc- 

.. . This ignomineous Capitalistic tool | cess in the prize ring: ‘Don’t forget to 
id Catlfita Colony. This chief cohort of the Devil | duck!”” One small infraction of this rule 










Dictate itho will at no very distant date be so-| has ruined many a fine jouster. . . . *Straight, chilled, 


JM. . + @urning in Hell, if there is such a place.| Here all the time you conducted your but not iced 
‘ing desMlhis contemptible Hypocrit who for the| magazine in an ultramontane, pro- 

_ such Siesent is trying to besmirch the name of | Romanist manner, and this Williams ac- 

of sndbitMan who is a friend to Man... . My|cuses you of being an anti-Catholic 

course Bieabulary is not great enough to hur! all | wowser! 


rio he epithets this Traitor to his country 
does bitentitled to. 
ni Ind 


Well, Sir, I would say to you that you 
should now change your line. All intelli- 
gent Catholics (just as there may be a 
few nonintelligent non-Catholics, so there 


J. P. Gornrine 
Wymore, Neb. 
This advertisement is not intended to offer 


alcoholic for 
sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertis- 
ing, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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may possibly be a few intelligent Cath- You can imagine therefore the shock 
olics) agree with Mr. Williams. These | with which I opened the April Forum a 
articles written by “Catholics” fall flat. | few days ago and read on page 201 in large 
Everyone believes they are build-ups. | type: “‘Father Coughlin has been invited 
Do you imagine that this O’Neill article | by the Editor to reply in Tue Forum to 
deceives anyone? Don’t be silly! If you | the Reverend Colony’s charges.” And the 

acquired more artlessness,*.your anti- | Editor who has done this thing is Henry 
Catholic artfulness might suéceed. Goddard Leach! 

Goddard, my old pal, your type of re- But, seriously, this is a grave misuse of 
ligious fair-mindedness reminds me of | the English language, to leave aside as 
that first (and last) Epirote to make the | less important the sensibilities of those 
front page (the year was 270 B.c.). Para- | who wear or might wear the cloth. Who 
phrasing his soliloquy, may I say, “One | would speak of . . . the Honorable Borah, 
other fair-minded, broad-minded, open- | United States Senator from Idaho? I 
minded editor such as Henry Goddard | should therefore appreciate your giving 
Leach, and the Church of Rome would be | publicity to this letter. . . . 
no more.’ Cuar.es W. Lowry, Jr. 

P. Mortarity Alexandria, Va. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mister Lowry is Associate Professor of 
Systematic Divinity in the Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va. It was not 
Henry Goddard Leach but a subeditor from 
the West who thus misused the King’s Eng- 
lish. He has been rebuked and instructed. 


BARBARISM 


To the Editor: 

After eighteen months of combat with 
the barbarous habit of prefixing a sur- 
name with the adjectival title “Rever- 
end” or “‘The Reverend,” in the Far 
West, I reached the conclusion that it was 
a losing struggle. On my removal to the 
Eastern United States, I congratulated 
myself that at least I should not be hit in 
the face with this usage every time I 
picked up anewspaper.... |_| the utmost contempt for the artist who up a newspaper. . 


ART: A COMMODITY 


To the Editor: 

. I have just read the article on 
“Art and the Community” [by Ralph M. 
Pearson] in the May Forum. . . . I have 
the utmost contempt for the artist who 


... a trip abroad 
is not complete without the 


SOVIET UNION 


Most interesting country in the world today! Busy 


TD 
cities, active villages, historic and scenic wonders. See Moscow’s 
Red Square. Take a trip on the Trans-Siberian Railway 


or a Black Sea cruise. All-inclusive rates per day are only $15 First 
Class, $8 Tourist Class, $5 Third Class. Moscow Uni- 


versity offers summer sessions. Moscow. Theatre Festival 


Sept. 1-10. Send now for interesting Booklet A-6 
U.S. Representative of The Travel Company 


| H | | | A | SI, 1 NC. ofthe U.S. S.R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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snivels in protest every time the publiejp 
general or the rich patron in particuly 
exercises a judgment as to what they— 
the public and the patron — want to buy, 
Mr. Pearson calls it “colossal effrontery” 
when Andrew Mellon seeks to make 
Washington a center of art. What... 
does he think the Medici wanted to d 
with Florence? And did they dictate ther 
artistic desires or did they not? The flour 
ishing periods of art have always de. 
pended upon the prosperity of a few; and, 
once art is placed upon the market, it ig 
a commodity to be bought and sold as the 
buyer, not the artist, wishes. 

What does it mean to say that the ney 
art center “will recognize the artist as 
creator of new experience organized intoa 
plastic ‘symphony’ of form and color, 
called design”? That is meaningless or elg 
wrong: experience is never created by 
anybody; art is created out of experi 
ence. ... 

BurNHAM CARTER 

Washington, D. C. 


HARBINGER OF RENAISSANCE? 


To the Editor: 

I wish to thank you for... T.R 
Glover’s article “‘The Challenge of the 
Greek” [May Forum]. It is delightful, 
stimulating, and absolutely true. On 
fondly hopes that it may be the harbinger 
of another Renaissance. . . . 

C. W. Peppizr 

Durham, N. C. 


Mr. Peppler is Professor of Greek in 
Duke University. 


MAY DEBATE 
To the Editor: 

...If the utility holding comps 
nies [“‘The Holding Company Bill”; John 
T. Flynn, for; Philip H. Gadsden, against; 
May Forum] were destroyed, as provided 
by the present bill, I am confident thata 
great many of the small companies could 
not stand on their own footing and render 
good service at anywhere near the present 
rates to the consumer. I am further cot 
vinced that the condition in the utility i- 
dustry would be such that government 
ownership of the utility industry would 
then be necessary, and the governmeat 
cannot run this twelve-billion-dollar i- 
dustry as efficiently as private industry, 
without great expense to the taxpayet 
of our country. .. . 

Then, there are millions of small, hor 
est investors who have invested their life 
savings in public utilities, who would 
realize practically nothing on their ® 
vestments if the holding companies wer 
to be destroyed... . 

I do not want to be misunderstood, 

I am absolutely in favor of such legi 
tion as may be necessary to prevent t 
abuses that have been carried on by s¢ 
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gf the companies in the past, but abuses 
some companies do not justify the 
destruction of all utility holding compa- 








Joun G. Cooper ' 
Washington, D. C. ity 





Mr. Cooper ts a representative in Congress ttlite. 
from the Nineteenth Ohio District. 






To the Editor: 

When I read such damnable lies and 
maliced misrepresentation as appear on 
page 262 [Mr. Gadsden’s side of the hold- 
ing-company debate] of your May Forum 
ny American blood boils. 

It is true that when the Power Buzzard 
sweeps down through a series of small 
towns, say of 100 to 500 population, it 
is cheaper for them to take power from 
the P. B. than to furnish it from a munici- 
pal plant of their own. 

In this city, a few years ago, I led the 
fight to have a municipal light plant. . . . 
This city is owned body and soul by Henry 
L. Doherty (whom I consider Public 
Enemy Number One), operating behind 
the skirts of the Public Service Company 
of Colorado, which is owned by the Cities 
Service Company. . . . 

There is no issue before the American 
people today that can compare with power 
and who shall control it — the damndest 
outfit of power thugs or the people. These | 
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sent doves, but they are birds of prey — 


peculiar sort of birds, having both talons | e ‘ 
and fangs — and how they do make the | don t merely dream about it 


i his ae a et teeAV NGLAND has all the ingredients of a perfect trip. History — 
Ernest LeaverTon | { ® wondrous cathedrals, ancient abbeys and Castles—like enormous 

Grand Junction, Colo. tesceu carved jewels. Scenery—a veritable picture-book countryside 
alive with legend and loveliness. Gaiety—shops, theatres, musicales, night 

1” a oe th ose small investors about | ‘Us with everything for an “American” good time. e Trains are at perfec- 
m tion in the land of their invention and travelling by train is a continuall 
whom Mr. Gadsden has professed so 8 OY y 
much concern. His arguments seem in- | changing panorama of English countryside. e A choice of sixteen different 


. pte hey Snore —_ ead. | routes to the Continent headed by the luxury “Golden Arrow” service to 
Vi - | . . ° 
ing” is “$400.” My “ $400” holding has | Paris and the Harwich routes to Northern Europe—make it ccnvenient 


thrunk to a few pennies, and I expect fur- | for you to include other countries in your tour. In England all the old 
ther shrinkage. But, with lower local rates | dollar values still exist. So go over for the splendid bargains in fun, adven- 


Row on ice (and we expect lower rates ‘ . ‘ 
on on gas), I shall save many times my | ‘Ute and relaxation that England offers in a never-to-be-forgotten trip. e 


present equity in utility stock. For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Department 22. 


I'm strong for Mr. Flynn. 
Cuas. A. WAGNER T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 


Natchitoches, La. 551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
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FORUM IN CONGRESS AGAIN 


On April 23, Senator Harry S. Truman, 
ries wed Missouri, read excerpts from Russell 
Holt Peters’ articles (‘Death on the High- 
tay”) in the February and March issues of 
Tux Forum on the floor of the Senate. At 
Whit request the articles were ane an the 
§ Congressional Record. 
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Explore its Old World loveliness || 
.. savour its quaint charm this 
summer. Come by motor, rail or 
steamer. True Canadian hospitality 
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Local Information Bureaux supply free 


maps and illustrated booklets, 
or write to; 


Quebec Provincial Tourist Bureau 
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Now you can see all of 
India in one month for only 
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Ceylon. Information: India 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


Explore the 

unspoiled 

North this 

summer! 

Carefree va- 

| cation days 

— rugged, 

healthy ad- 

venture — await you in cool, pictur- 

esque Newfoundland. Enjoy excel- 

lent fishing, thrilling canoe trips 

through virgin forests, sailing, sight- 

seeing, golf and tennis in a bracing 

climate where hay fever is unknown! 

Modern hotels and camps offer un- 

usually low rates. 

Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Come to Newfound- 
nd,’’ to Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
3 Journal Bldg., Boston, Mass., or Newfound- 

evelopmen 


ourist t Board, St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 
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SEE EUROPE 
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A SENSATIONAL OFFER 


Complete round trip to Europe 

with your car. 15 days touring 

through 5 countries. ASK FOR 
FOLDER about the 


Budget Auto Trip to Europe! 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 
17 Battery Place New York; iim 


for 1) 
person 


Rate Includes 
All 
transportation 
All hotels 
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Gas and oil 
Car papers 
License 


for 2 
people | 


for 3 
people 
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...excellent roads and 
transportation facili- 
ties—there is only one 
Atlantic City! 
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5 lakes. Trout, salmon fishing. Riding. 
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Golf, Tennis, Water Sports. Good 
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MORE TIME for Vacation 
When You CO BY TRAIN! 


Go in comfort, quickly and safely ...to the sea- 
shore or mountain resorts of Southern New 
England! Great hotels, friendly inns and board- 
ing houses ...unequalled facilities for sport and 
recreation! Send for the 1935 Summer Resort 
Manual and plan to — your vacation along 
the convenient route 0; 


THe NEW HAVEN a.r. 


Write to the New Haven R. R. Vacation Bureau, 
Room 118 C., New Haven, Conn. 


NT 


BY THE FAST ROUTE 


Yokohama in 10 days... 
Empress of Asia or Empress 

of Russia. Or via Honolulu 
in 3 days more . . . Empress 
oof Japan or Empress of 
| Canada. Frequent sailings 
from Vancouver or Vic- 

) toriato Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong 

> Kong, Manila. Connect at 
Honolulu from California 
ports. Information from 
YOUR OWN AGENT, Of any 
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GAS0If HOTEL, Narragansett Pier, R. I.| The Berkshires- Great Barrington |7, .,.; 7,....,14... .... sz... \ 
ly hotel of distinction and charm at| THE BERKSHIRE INN -{nconnection with Hotel Hamilton and Cottages ~ 
tandable rates. Two minutes t0/Qide Egremont Tavern, South Egremont, offers Ocean breezes assure cool days and restful| | tn 
Beach. Booklet. C. Carter Bryant. | goif, riding, swimming, and trails over 3000 acres. nights, where land, sky onal water meet. 
CALIFORNIA ____ Booklet. HUGH SMILEY, Owner. _ | Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Archery, Billiards, 
a wn 6S an rr me | WV here-To-Go publicity blankets N. America Bathing and Fishing. Rates consistent. 
BSEDENT HOTEL — ——— CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE _|/ 
five minutes from Stanford University. The HARBOR VIEW HOTEL EDGARTOWN oo |F 
t Hotel affords Palo Alto visitors a modern MASSACHUSETTS | Our advertisers waste no money in presenting| i 
gomical home with superb cuisine and service. | Where families return succeeding years and bring |¢#ei” tnvitations to people who cannot accep ic 
GEORGE E. MURPHY, Manager. | their friends. Sailing and Bathing unsurpassed. | Always advertise as widely as you are able. 
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2p C ( the Editor: 

¢ Howe In reading Mrs. Mary O’Neill’s 
VemShould Catholic Priests Marry?” (May 

, el 0 «], another point occurs to me, which 

wu 


she hardly mentions. Not only, as 
says, are we so biologically organized 
t one set of nerves operates to control 
s@maly one mode of conduct, but the intense 
centration of mind and will upon that 
inevitably withdraws attention from 
vulnerable fields. I may illustrate 
m what happened during the police 
amissionership of Theodore Roosevelt 
New York City. In his determination 
mnforce, absolutely and to the letter, the 
y strict laws requiring the Sunday 
ing of all the thousands of saloons in 
e metropolitan area, it was necessary 
him to detail practically his entire 
lice force on this one job. The result: 
er crimes, such as burglary, homicide, 
» increased at once, so that it became 
tessary to abandon his “‘strict enforce- 
mt” policy. I think the application is 
. Mrs. O'Neill is right, I believe. 
SHELTON BissELL 
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a the Editor: 

can Although... Mary O'Neill... may, 
York she says, have a son who wants to be a 
all Cities Bitiest, I take leave to doubt that she her- 
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self is a Catholic. I base this surmise not 
on her opinions on clerical celibacy, of 
which I will say nothing, but on her ideas 
of the nature of man himself. For instance, 
she holds that “‘a very intricate nervous 
system .. . regulates the behavior of 
every human being” and then proceeds 
to expound a very naive theory of human 
behavior determined by nerve responses 
to certain stimuli. If she were a Catholic 
she would be committed to no such mate- 
rialistic psychology. The Catholic believes 
in a spiritual (without her quotation 
marks) soul that can control behavior 
with a free will co-operating with Divine 
grace. If she were a Catholic and hence a 
believer in responsibility for our acts and 
in a reward for them in another life, she 
would hold a psychology completely at 
variance with her present animalistic one. 
Wi-rrep Parsons, s.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


Father Parsons is Editor of America, 
national Catholic weekly. 


WOMEN IN GERMANY 
To the Editor: 

... There is too much soft soap 
handed women today about their “‘oppor- 
tunities.” The alert minds of women and 
their quite generally idealistic approach to 
their citizenship responsibilities constitute 
a menace to the established order, of 
which the majority of men are too well 
aware — and not alone in Germany. 

There is no good reason why women 


Canadian Pacific office. 
New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, 34 other cities in 
| United States and Canada. 


cannot rear a family and at the same time 
fulfill a needed service in the public in- 
terest in their respective communities. 
I think that this is the answer to the con- 
cluding paragraph of Miss [Ruth Frances] 
Woodsmall’s article (“Women in the New 
Germany,” May Forum] and that women 
everywhere will be able to make effective 
contributions despite their present handi- 
caps. 
Ex.rvore Morenovuse Herrick 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Herrick is Director of the New York 
Regional Labor Board. 


To the Editor: 

. . - During my recent visit in Ger- 
many, which was chiefly devoted to find- 
ing out the truth about the New Germany, 
I became especially interested in these 
two phases of National Socialism — Die 
Winterhilfe and the place of women in the 
Third Reich. Both of these are very im- 
portant for an intelligent judgment of 
Germany, for they show National Social- 
ism in action. 

My observation was that the women 
in the Third Reich have a much larger 
sphere of activity now than they ever 
had before. The work of women has been 
so well organized that it has given them 
an opportunity for greater expression 
and more intensive work which has a 
direct bearing on the well-being of the 
whole people. This the women did not 
have before. 
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“Vermont SUMMER HOMES” 
by Dorothy Canfield 


The joys of country life in the Green 
Mountains are easily within your reach. 
This charming book by Dorothy Canfield 
invites you to become 
a part-time or year- 
round Vermonter, and 
really LIVE. Literally 
hundreds of inexpen- 
sive hillside farm homes 
await the touch of the 
enthusiast to be re- 
born as delightful sum- 
mer homes. Send for 


this FREE book. 
UNSPOILED 


ermont 


FREE Vacation Book _ 
Write also for profusely illustrated ‘‘Unspoiled 
Vermont,” a pre-view of your Green Moun- 
tain vacation. DEPT. of PUBLICITY, 19 


State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 


goes a long way! 


A Forum reader 
will have that to spend 
this summer: 


A READER 
WHO KNOWS HIS HISTORY 


A READER 
WHO FOLLOWS THE NEWS 


A READER 
WHO REALLY READS 


A READER 
WITH A GOOD MEMORY 


Five hundred dollars is the Sweep- 
stakes Prize in The Forum’s Who Said 
It? Contest 


For details of how to win a cash prize 
in this last month of the contest, 
SEE PAGE 382 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of G5 


MEXICO 


Alamo Natl. Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex. 
PLEASE send data on the 
points checked (x): Guanaju- \ 
ato ( ) Lake P&tzcuaro & x 
“Enchanted Isles’’( )Uru- \ 
apan ( ) Guadalajara & 
Lake Chapala ( ) Jalapa & 

. Texolo Falls ( ) Garci- 
Crespo spa ( ) Oaxaca, Mit- ~ 
la, Monte Alban (_ ). 

My name and address are 
on the margin. Q-2 
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Women in Germany have by no means | 
been relegated to a drab subservient | 


position limited to Kinder, Kueche und 
Kirche, nor is there any comparison be- 


tween the proverbial Hausfrau of earlier | 


days and the modern woman of today. 
She takes a very active interest in the 
affairs of her people but under the organ- 
ization she does that work for which she 
is best suited. One has but to inspect 
the stations and offices of the winter 
relief to find one very important phase 
of activity for the German woman, a 
work which is not cluttered up and hin- 
dered by highly paid relief workers and 
so-called experts in social service. 

I am sure that there are many Ameri- 
cans who appreciate the fact Tue Forum 
is living up to its name and is permitting 
well and correctly informed people to 
present the case of the many interesting 
and fine things which are being done in 
Germany today. This is especially re- 
freshing after the wrong impressions 
which a prejudiced press has given to 
the American people. 

B. von ScHENK 

Hoboken, N. J. 


MAY EDITORIAL 
To the Editor: 

I was much interested to read... 
“Education for Patriotism” [the Edito- 
rial Foreword] in the May issue... . If 
anything could be worked out along the 
lines of the Danish Folk Schools in this 
country I think it would be an achieve- 
ment. One thing that must be watched, of 
course, is to see that such schools do not 
fall into the hands of the professional 
patriots, the military-minded, the regi- 
mentalists, etc. The schools really ought 
to be run by boards of trustees totally 
independent of whatever political party 
may be in power. Only in this way can 
they be kept free. . . . 

Dorotuy Kenyon 

New York, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 

Please let me commend [you] for your 
admirable editorial recommending that 
the CCC camps or their equivalent be 
retained as a national institution. 

Anyone who has looked at statistics 
at what has been happening in our 
country, not merely during the depres- 
sion but for the last half century, must 
realize that the normal age at which boys 
and girls are called upon to earn their 
living has been very much extended. 
The trend in hours of labor called for 
from our working classes has been stead- 
ily downward. Both of these results are 
the benefits, if we can capitalize them, 
which have occurred from the use of the 


machine. The most serious stoppage and | 
backing up in our social system, as I | 


see it now, is the one which affects our 
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SIMMER IN THE CITY 


WHEN YOU CAN 


SUMMER BY THE SEA? 


At THESE friendly beach- 
front hotels it will be the 
smartest move you ever 
made. While urbanites are 
running a temperature 
over the heat, you may be 
cooling your heels on the 
sandy beach at our door. 
Breathe deep and battle 
the breakers, Visit among 
the smart beach cabanas. 
Drop in at our Surf Club 
Grill for lunch. Afterward, 
back to the briny ... but 
save some of the afternoon 
for fishing. sailing. tennis, 
or golf. 

Rest and repose are 
equally enticing at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall. Here, 
even in the height of the 
season you can always 
find peace and homelike 
seclusion—in your own 
cheery room, in the cool, 
spacious lounges, or out 
on the breeze-swept Ocean 
Decks. Modern health 
baths. Delicious food. 
Come soon. American and 
European Plan rates are 
moderate. Also special 
weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall 
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| young men. They are eager for action, 
and their interests have not yet been 
| focused or canalized. Not all of them 
| should be in our colleges. I feel sure that 
few projects which have originated in the 
depression are more likely to prove 
permanently useful than our CCC camps. 
Curist1an Gauss 
Princeton, N. J. 





Few men in America are as well quali- 
fied to speak of young men and their 
problems as Dean Gauss of Princeton 
University. 


To the Editor: 

. . . I can see nothing in the current 
behavior of the Federal Government to 
warrant the hope that it will prove itself 
capable of setting up “‘a measure of 
what is essentially American in our 
adult education.” I should regret the 
retention of the CCC camps as a perma- 
nent national institution. . 

AnprREw C. ImsBriEe 

Princeton, N. J. 


NOISE 
To the Editor: 

. . . I feel that the general public is 
apt to consider much of our city noise 
{Our Noisy Civilization,” by E. E. 
Free, May Forum] as an indication of 
activity. People feel that it is as inevi- 
table a part of city life as taxes, and, 
while they kick about both, they really 
do not expect to have anything accom- 
plished. What we need to do is to teach 
the public that something can be done 
about noise and that, while it may 
indicate activity, it usually indicates 
inefficient, rather than efficient, activ- 
Bs eo 

Raps G. McCurpy 

New York, N.Y. 


HUXLEY 
To the Editor: 

While reading the second article of 
Aldous Huxley on “Science Views the 
Supernatural’’ [May Forum] I admired 
once again the marvelously wide knowl- 
edge of the author and his soaring im- 
agination. With him I would like to en- 
courage the investigation of alleged 
supernatural phenomena by competent 
persons, instead of letting our ignorance 
stimulate superstitious tendencies. But 
I ask myself whether, unintentionally, 
this paper with its staggering assump- 
tions (one of them being the presump- 
tion of what has not yet happened) is not 
bound to do the reverse: fertilize the 
ground for the harmful superstitions such 
as flourished before science had destroyed 
the witches and transformed mesmerism 
| into hypnotism. 








James H. Levupa 
| Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
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ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES 
39 DAYS—From $600 Either Cruise 
to CUZCO, peru 


ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE INCA EMPIRE, IN- 
TERIOR OF PERU, visiting en route Kingston, 
Cristobal, Panama City, Buenaventura, Guaya- 
quil, Salaverry, Trujillo, Chan Chan, Callao, 
Lima, Mollendo, Arequipa and Lake Titicaca. 


or 10 SANTIAGO, cui.e 


10,500 miles, 17 Caribbean and South American 
cities. Same itinerary as Cuzco Cruise to Mol- 
lendo, thence to Arica, Antofagasta, Chanaral, 
VALPARAISO, SANTIAGO, Chile, and Havana. 


Sail from NEW YORK*, on either cruise, 
JULY 6, AUGUST 17, OR SEPT. 28 on the 
luxurious new ‘Santa Lucia'’—all outside rooms 
with private baths; outdoor built-in tiled pool; 
promenade deck dining room, open to the sky; 
the club; gym; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salon. 
OR JUNE 8, JULY 20 OR AUGUST 31, on the 
splendid “Santa Clara" (identical itinerary as 
“Santa Lucia” but the all expense fare is only 
$525, room with private bath $50 extra). 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston, 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, 2 Pine St., 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
*OR you may sail from CALI- 
FORNIA on a new GRACE 
“Santa” connecting at Panama 
Canal. 


u. S$. S. Rh. 


One hundred and sixty million 
Russians moving from the Middle 
Ages into tomorrow! Orient and 
Occident, old and new, steel and 
song blend to create a panorama 
endlessly changing as a journey 
around the world — yet easily 
yours in a few short weeks of fas- 
cinating travel. Special conducted 
and independent tours, or a Soviet 
extension can easily be worked 
into your European itinerary. 
Rates in Russia from $8 Tourist 
to $15 a day First Class, all ex- 
penses included. For complete in- 
formation and for the new guide- 
book**See Russia in 1935 “apply to 
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TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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In Thirty Days. 


Wia CURRENT HISTORY as your guide, you 
witness the Washington tug-of-war between the 
President and Congress, the British progress 
toward recovery, the spread of the French crisis. 
You go on trips to Nazi Germany, to Fascist 
Italy and to the Soviet Union. The clash of am- 
bitions in the world’s marketplaces and the 
rivalries of the sea powers are revealed. Literature, 
art and science are not forgotten in preparing the 
itinerary. 

Twelve times a year—every thirty days — 
CURRENT HISTORY covers the world. You could 
not have a more expert or congenial guide. 


The June number contains in addition 
to other special articles: 


What Next in Europe? Frank H. Simonds 
Good Times Can Come Again Stephen Leacock 
The Collectivist Mlusion Virgil Jordan 
His Majesty the King P. W. Wilson 
The German Anti-Christ Charles Sarolea 
A Negro Nation Within the Nation .. W.E.B Du Bois 
The Passing of Personality Walter Bromberg 
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BEN COTHRAN was born in Tennesse 
and has lived most of his twenty-seven 
years in Georgia. A newspaperman (from 
sports writer to city editor), except for 
brief interlude as construction engineer, 
until last year, he is now with the 
J. Walter Thompson Co. in New York. 

GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM, formerly a 
prominent figure in the publishing world, 
is the husband of Amelia Earhart. 

JOHN Dewey, perhaps America’s great. 
est philosopher and educator, has just 
given the Page Barbour lectures, on “Lib. 
eralism, Past and Future,” at the Univer. 
sity of Virginia and is now engaged in 
writing a book on logical thought. 

TYLER DENNETT, who became President 
of Williams College last September, was 
formerly Professor of International Re. 
lations at Princeton University and, prior 
to that, served in the State Department 
in Washington. 

BERTRAM B. FOWLER is an ex-member 
of the staff of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and contributes to that paper articles 
on peace efforts and co-operative move- 
ments. 

Mary M. CotuM has returned to New 
York City after a winter in Florida, where 
she lectured at the University of Miami. 

HARRY SODERMAN has served as an er- 
pert in scientific police work in Paris and 
New York and now teaches police science 
at the University of Stockholm. 

JAMES L. MURSBLL is Professor of Edu- 
cation at Lawrence College, in Appleton, 
Wisconsin. He teaches psychology of 
music at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the summer. His article in this 
issue will be part of a book dealing with 
that subject. 

J. LIONBERGER Davis is Chairman and 
President of the Security National Bank 
of St. Louis. 

THEODORE MAYNARD was born in India 
and spent his early life in England. He 
came to this country in 1920 and has 
taught at Fordham and Georgetown Uni- 
versities. He is now at Mount St. Mary's 
College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. He has 
written several books of verse and a novel. 

CHARLES NORMAN lives in Asheville, 
North Carolina, and his poetry has ap- 
peared in many American periodicals. 

F. S. Bricut has been a practicing, 
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lawyer in Washington for over fifty years. 

JEROME BEATTY, an ex-newspapermal, 
did publicity and advertising work in 
motion pictures for fifteen years and 
turned to free-lance writing in 1929. 

CLARENCE TRUE WILSON has long beet 
a leading figure on the Board of Temper 
ance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

DELLA T. Lurgs, is the author o 
several books on various phases of house 
keeping and has contributed to leading 
magazines. She lives in Holliston, Mass®- 

| chusetts. 








